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Books for Travellers.| Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


THE POCKET GUIDE FOR EURO 
Hand-Book for Travellers on the Continent 
and the British Isles, and through Egypt, 


THE HENESS-SAUVEUR SYSTEM, OR NATURAL METHOD 


Palestine, and Northern Africa. By THo- | * badmire extremely all that T have seen of your system." fe ii 
MAS W. KNOX, author of * How to Travel,’ | “You are striking at the root of the evil by showing how to teach, \ { vow 
*The Pocket Guide Around the World,’ ete. example, as well as with your books, many most intelligent persons to begit " ‘ work 
3vmo, cloth. 75 cts. | of instruction."’— Pres. D.C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins t 
“It has stood the test of several years of daily criti } * 1 believe that the common methods of teaching Jansuasres. a =" 
cism, and been found to be indispensable.”’—Boston | ; ; 
Globe. } young persons, need to be profoundly changed, and char I the vet \ \ t Nat 
* A capital little guide-book, from the pen of an ex Method.’ *’— Pres. Charles W. I t, Eheare I . 
perien:ed traveller.’’—Phila, Telegraph | ve 
** The HENESS-SAUVEUR SysTeM is the rational way to lead the 7 
‘ > me — — . : ‘ y reign tong ' e hands o spirited ten r it wr . 1 
HOW TO TRAVEL. Hints, Advice, and | 8%¢ write a foreign tongue. Inthe hands of a spirited f 
bling nent ink an ress hims UNncONnss R nh the mev ur 
Suggestions to Travellers by Land and Sea | #bling the reader to think and expre aIDSCIE UNCOL : 4 . 
d toap its genius and feel its niceties.’— Prof. BL Bocher, H 
allover the Globe. Ry THomas W. Knox, | 20° SU RPPICCIACE SB us and CRN 1 
author of ‘Life of Fulton.’ * Marco Polo's N.B At the SauvVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. tl “ 
Travels,’ * Decisive Battles since Waterloo.’ | the French by Dr. L. Sauveur, for the Gern y De. Weteneow Renna 
ete., ete. l6mo, cloth. $1.00. 
f RCE ARS AN , ; a : ony 
Every one who contemplates making an extended C420 C “Edi. iid 4 Vi dN , 


journey will do well to master the contents of * How t 


dad chalice te hated Cen Garey eee DR. L. SAUVEUR, Wernersville. Pa. 


THE POCKET ATLAS Of T/11 ; a i r <> , crows , I", 
WORLD. A Comprehensive and Popular HOt ( | I [ ON ’ NM | |: |: L] N yas , 


the German of Rudolph Ba 


Pp 
Series of 54 Maps, illustrating Political and AND COMPANY’S Mrs. Henen B.)) >y 
Physical Geography Prepared by JOHN Z $125 
: . ) : eroe 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Beautifully New Books. } on a —— a 
printed in 32mo, cloth extra, $1; full leather, vi Spark goof <tern : «ts H 
$ 1 ), —— _— H esa wWw “W . ‘ <s 
s . ryx: senpe ‘ye ‘ ‘ 
; n 4 . au s we is as fas ras S 
‘“*A great marvel in a small compass -Chivago Ad In Nes Ing | We. ers it is ’ Sil st . Hi 
rine . 
. >, live Thorne ee ' Rird sun Legends ’ t t 
‘A most Inviting littletome .. . legible and in. | BY Olive Thorn i Phas acl a yw s 
tel izible.”’—N, Commercial Advertiser Wavs.’ et limo, $1.2 w vs " 
“One of the most convenient little: books ever pub TH : , j \ Ss tur t st ys } ‘ 
lished. 2...) 6 Itisa little marvel of full and cor Phis book, like * Bird-Wavs.” shows how deg is ‘ ow ¢ a 
pact information, and its maps are excellent Chica fuland sympathetic an Serve tt ~ Mrs Sp enon . era ( " 
go Tribune, eris, and how adu bole rem et ' ay , ¢ } " me 


ana « har eter ee 
i i i> > ~ \ ~ 
THE HAND - BOOK DICTIONARY. a . . ) ] . S¥p =. W t 
| ae ny dC H rr 
A Practical and Conversational Dictionary of | | eCnuing al Stony Le den. a> g 
the English, French, and German Languages | By Maria L. Pool. lr $1.00 “o> ic 
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in Parallel Columns. By GrorGe F. CHAM Miss. Poo) tells: how a eliehitul sumer wee late Lt by Miss Isa KF. Hay 
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BERS, F.R.A. I18mo, roan, $2.00. passed by two ladies inatent t New Eng rood” (Qe, . ‘ BS 
sencoast, and encourages others to ¢ ! ‘ ‘ ‘4 
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part of the United States or Canada; to foretgn coun- 
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The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
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The Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
A ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
“ mo school for both sexes. DwigHT HOLBROOK, 
, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, L, 
ILACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and reat we School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. Cc HARLES G. BARTL ETT, Prine ipal. — 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —A 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
fe cunetiat address E. Hi. Wirson, A.M. _ 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 
for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number limited. For circular address the 
MISSES VINTON, 


MAINE, ve Harbor. 

SE eM _T ION FOR CHILDRE 

July to Se a mber. Natural History in out “ot 
door classes, taught with the view of increasing the pu- 
pils’ enjoyment of nature, and of cultivating their pow 
ers of observation. For particulars apply to Miss MARY 
P. Winsor, Winchester, Mass. Keferences: Mrs Fran 
cis Brooks, 97 Beacon Street, Boston; Professor Wm. T 
Sedgwick, Mass. Inst. Technolegy. 

Lessons in Latinand in English studies will be given 
to pupils singly or in classes by Miss ANNIZ W. WINsor, 
who refersto Mr. Arthur Gilman, See’y of the ** Har 
vard Annex.’’ Address, Winchester, till July 1. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


Dig OF MARYLAND .— 
ber 3, 158 Law School, Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
"Address : Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’ eee) 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the = 
ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
LTCHELL SS. BOYS SCHCOL.. 78 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R. R.A stric tly select Family 
Schoo/ for boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. Fall term com 
mences Oct. Send for circular to M. C, MITCHELL, 
A.M., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 

Address the Dean, 

EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 
NSTITUTE OF. TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture ete. gs P. 
MUNROE, See’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 259 Boy iston Street. 
= UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
£, is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
aculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
_ Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 C Yhestnut St. 

ISS FiELOISE ££. FLERSEYV’S 
ee school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 
ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references. 
MAssac HU SETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all res ts. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie: 
tor. _(No vacancy at present. y 
Massacuv SETTS, C ‘ambridge. 
pre PARA TION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage. Pupils also fitted for advanced standing. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. - 
WROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
JamMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Milton. 
J ILTON ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory somes sf se ichool for boys. For information 
apply to ArTuHorP, A.M., Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
ILEN HOME SCHOOL. VACATION 
elass, July and August, for ten boys, including 
“ix days’ tramp. E. A. H. ALLEN. 
MON HUSETTs, Plymouth. 
Me KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
oe (twenty-second year).—Begins September 





A 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincey. 
JDAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, 1888. 
For all information apply to 
Wu.LiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
REYVYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE.- 
eer School for 7. 46th year. Catalogues 

on application EORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


NEW 4c MO, Portsmouth. 
PSs . MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
sels a reopens September 26. 

“A better, healthier, and pleasanter place for a school 
could searcely be found in New England,’’—J. @. Whit 
tier. 

NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
« C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 

Rev. JamES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New York City, 348 Madison Ave. 
yes S JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 
l day sc hool for girls reopens M Monday, , Oct. 1, 1888. 


New York, Oswego. 
7 OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL. 
of Languages. Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Harvard 
University, and Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion College, 
Principals. Session of 1888 opens July 9, and closes 
August 18. Branches taught: French, German, Spa 
nish, Italian, Kussian, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, English 
Literature, ete. For Circulars and Catalogues apply to 
Hon. A. C. Mattoon, Oswego, N. Y.; Prof. Lutz, Albion 
College, Albion, Mic h.; or Prof. Cohn, Harvard Univer 
sity, ¢ Cambridge, Mass. 

NEW YORK, Peekskill. 

UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOY S—Peeks- 
kill Military Academy, June 20th to September 
Sth, ’88. Send for circular. 

_Joun N. TILDEN, A. M., M.D.,, Peekskill, N. -Y. 


NEW YorK, ‘Roslyn, Long Island. 
WE BRYANT SCHOOL.—A BOARD- 
ing school of the highest class for boys. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academic Departments; thorough 
Military Organization and Discipline, with Sy stematic 
Physical Training. School property representing an 
outlay of over $250,000; one of the finest in the United 
States, in proximity to country-seat of the late William 
Cullen Bryant. 
For catalogue apply to 
GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, Principal, 
Roslyn, Long Island, N.Y. 


New YorK, Suspension Bridge 
D E VEAUX COLLEGE — —A Military 


Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., . President. 


NEW YORK, Syracu 


V, RS. Cy Af. WILKINSON'S HOME 

l é School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
ryear. Noextras. School a begins Se omy = 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt. 

Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, “Rev. Edward Beupant 

Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 

Hon. Andrew D. White. 


NEw YorK, Utica. 
/ ff ®S. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Rye tale 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. aes a 
YAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Classical Boarding School. Prepares for 
College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. Large 
grounds. Address HENRY A. PRINC E, M.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A _ COT- 

lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. of 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo - Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sci- 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 

_ Rory Program address as above. . 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
m1) aS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 








for Y oung 
Students prepared 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine ‘St. 


TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
_Day School for Young Ladies will reopen aoe. 22. 


ENGLAND, London. 119 Gower Street, W. 
JESIDENCE FOR LADY STUDE N is 
(nearly opposite University College). Miss Bor 
chardt, Certificated in Double Honors (Mathematics and 
Moral Sciences), Girton College, Cambridge; receives a 
limited number of Students, yreparing for the Higher 
Examinations at the various pee Colleges. Home 
comforts, combined with supervision in Study. Pri 
vate Tuition when required. For terms and further 
particulars apply to Miss Bore HARDT. 


ITaLy, Florence. 

$500. —'SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—French, 

German, and Italian taught by native resi- 
dent teachers. English departments under charge of a 
graduate of Smith College. Instruction in fine arts vd 
best masters of Florence. Girls fitted for College. — Ac 
dress, until September 1, Miss I. G. TAYLOR, Box 5083, 
Boston, Mass., afterwards Frau MIGLIETTA-SCHLAET, 
care Maquay, Hooker & Co., Florence, Italy. 


Teachers, etc. 
BOSTON GENTLEMAN, Twenty- 


Le eight years of age, who has experience in teach 
ing, and high references, wishes for a situation either 
as tutor in a family or travelling companion. ts a good 
French and Spanish scholar. Has also knowledge of 
German, and is competent to prepare oe college. 


adies eg ona Sept. 28, 1888. 
‘or Coliege. Ample grounds for 


| Reference to Wm. L. Pepper, LL.D., M.D., Provost of 


U niversity of Pa., and other distinguishe d “gentlemen. 
Address F. M. Noa, 1707 N. 42d St.,W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe. French, and German Boarding School” 
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Teachers, etc. 


4 GOOD CHANCE FOR DELICATE 
Ps Boys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who 
is educating his own boys on a farm, would like one or 
two boys to educate with them, orto take charge of 
during the summer. Address G. L. S., Box 1134, Ports 
mouth, N.H 


HARI 





"ARD STUDENT would like t 


ra travel for the summer vacation as a companion. 
Address JUNIOR, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
4] MERICANS RESIDING A FEV 
af weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 


or instructress for their children, may procure the ser 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fami 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23 St. John’s 
Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, 8S. W., England. 


| TEACHER WHO HAS BEEN 
Pai abroad before, is going to take a party of boys to 
Kurope this summer, and would like two more boys to 
jointhe party. References given and required. Ad 
dress HARVARD GRADUATE, P. O. Box 153, Billerica, Mass. 
Byer W,. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bosten. 


TUTOR 


/ OLMES HINKLE Y, FOR 
Harvard, 14 Kirkland Place, es Mass. 
LLE. DRESSE, daughter of the lat 


A Colonel Dresse (officier a ain ance de S M. 
Leopold I.) offers a comfortable home to ladies desirous 
of visiting Brussels ; references permitted to the Eng 
lish chaplains. 76 Rue du Prince Royal. Advantages 
for learning French. 


ny INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


Elementary —— al instruction, by lectures, 


¢lass-work, and fleld-work, in ne ighborhood of Bosto 
or at other points, by D. FE: Lincoln, 73 Pinekney St. 
Boston. Refers to Prof. W. O. Crosby, Mass. Inst. of 


Technology. 
y iy OHARVARD STUDENTS, WITH 
experience in teaching, propose to form a read 
ing party for the long vacation at North East Harbor, 
Maine; special attention given to preparing pupils for 
the September examinations ; they have taken a farm 
house and will arrange a camp for their party; there 
are good notels in the vicinity where those who prefer 


can obtain board and lodging. Reference, by permis 
sion, is made to Preside ma ne un of Johns 0 ‘ pkins 
University ; Sig ge V. Goodwin, G Palmer, 


J. W. White, H. Wright a Cambridge 
H. Abbot, gg of Milwaukee. 
address CLIFFORD H. MOORE or Ropert W. HERRICK, 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


| hil Sacred gg 3 PRI 
in Montreal.—A University 


French and Germé an sor next session 
at P. . Box 185, 


an i to Edwin 
For further particulars 


ATE SCHOOL 
man as teacher of 
Address 
Montreal, Canada. 


School Agencies. 
YARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER S’ 


sot. Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab 
lished 1 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


THE, BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers for Schools, Positions for Teach 
Circular free. 


E. O. Fisk & Co., 


Professional. 


HARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITAL ; AN, 


ers. 
7 Tremont Place, Boston. 





You can, by ten weeks’ study, either 














master ese 
languages sufticiently for every-day and bus 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S, ROSENTHAL’S celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ‘s 
tions, and correction of exereises Sample copy ‘Da art 
i, 26 ceuts. Liberal terms to teachers 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO_, BOSTON, MASS 
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Copy eht Bill has passed the Senal Ww 

rants the belief that it will te) tey 

rants the belief that it will not encounte \ 
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serious difficulty in gettine th h t 

{ } 

{fouse. It is not, as has been ofte emarked 
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the carhest and most active friends of inte) 
nak copyright would like to see, but it 
has the immense and overwhelming merit of 
being an acknowledement of the right of 


¢leners to the enjoymentof literary property 


on American soil, No matter how imperfect 


"1 


may be the protection which the law will 
give this spec ies of property, the admission 
by our Government that it exists and ought 
to have some kind of protection, is still a very 
great gain. The gain, in fact, in this mat- 
ter, as in all matters, must be measured rather 
by the difficulty which has been experienced 
in securing it than by the positive advantages 
it bestows, 


tury of stru; 


Anything which has cost a cen 
thing 
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To many people in this country it is very 
difficult to conceive of anything as property 
which the law does not recognize and pro- 
Lfow 
discussion have we had to con 
delusion that 


with 


tect as property. often in the course 
of this 


tend 


, 
book « an be 


with the because a 


stolen impunity it 
may, therefore, be stolen without wrong. 
The present bill, therefore, inadequate as some 
may consider it, will have a very powerful 
educating influence. It will familiarize the 
country with the notion that a man may 
have a moral right to a thing, evenif he have 
no legal right: and when this has been a 
the leg 


right fully commensurate with the moral right 





complished, the work of making al 


may safely be left to time and discussion. 


The Chinese issue appears to be practical 
ly removed from our politics by the ratifica 
Senate of 


tion in the the treaty establishing 


more rigorous rules against the admission of 
Mongolians to the United States. The vote 
in the Senate was all but unanimous, and 
the measure seems to be as sweeping us even 
he Pacitic C 


1 elimina 
tion of the 


vast could ask. The 
Chinese issue is bad for Mz 
las always outdone every oth 

ican candidate for the Presideney in 
demagovism on this question, 
ment of the controversy 


satisfactory to tl 
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| ofthe repeal of duties on all articles ‘‘which, by 


of | 


They ought to warn the Governor 


now that he will not merely injure himself | 
hut his party by coming out as the champion | 


his 
rum- 


f dishonest elections, in addition to 
record as champion of unrestricted 
selling and political jobbery. 
The situation in which the State prisons 
have been left by the failure of the Legisla 
ture to appropriate money for the employ- 
ment and maintenance of the inmates is sim- 
ply barbarous. <As all the earnings of the 
prisons are paid into the State Treasury, and 


cannot be got out without an appropria- 
tien, the grotesque spectaele is  pre- 
sented of 3,500 convicts working at pro- 


ductive employments and earning money 
the State which cannot employed 
even to pay for their own bread, the State 
simultaneously refusing to supply any other 
funds for that purpose, It follows that un- 
less the Governor calls an extra session, the 
prison doors must be opened when the present 
supplies run out, so that the convicts can get 
something toeat. If those members of the Le- 
vislature, including young Mr. Hamilton, who 
voted against the appropriation, could be shut 


for be 


up in their places for a while, the change 


would be an appropriate one. As for Mr. 


Yates of Schenectady, the proper place for | 


That the 
Governor will have to call an extra session is 


him is a county insane asylum. 


evident. Fortunately, no subject can 


be | 





vt dil 


material,” together with a corresponding re- 

eoods into which 
In fact, Prof, 
Adams secms to agree in principle with the 
President’s message and with the Mills bill 
in the main, although the latter does continue 
the tax on 
portant character. 


duction on manufactured 


these raw materials enter, 


some raw materials of an im- 


The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat asks, in 
view of the Adams-Martin tragedy at Jack- 
whether “it is not time to call a halt” 
‘‘in the matter of fighting with deadly wea- 
pons in the public streets” at the South? We 
think itis. There is no other community as 
highly civilized as the Southern States, which 
now treats the world to the spectacle of 
combats with knives and firearms in the pub- 
lic highway between respectable men, filling 
responsible positions in society. This last af- 
fair was made horribly grotesque by the fact 
that one of the combatants was an old man of 
seventy, the other a youngster of twenty- 


son, 


five. But ‘‘calling a halt” every now 
and then when a more than usually atro 
cious affray has taken place, will not 
mend matters. The Southern press has 


his article with a temperate argument in favor | 


eral interpretation, can be classed as raw | 


neither withheld any service that he could 
render beyond the sphere of his profession 
nor sought any distinction outside of it. Hi 


| has been preétminently the man teaching as 


distinguished from the mere teacher, and he 


| has impressed the trait of citizenship upon 





done this many atime already without much | 


| effect. The cure must begin much further 
back. Southern boys must be taught from 


icted on in extra session except that which | 


} 


recommends for consideration. 


two werd d 


Prof C. Adams contributes an article 
(the Chicago weekly), on 
question, holding that 

both the 


systems 


new 
the surplus 
in 
be 


requires that 

and the tariff 
as the permanent framework of 
our fiseal policy. The reason advanced 
for this plan is that we ought always to 
be ready for an emergency, and never again 


statesmanship 
ternal revenue 
preserved 


caught napping as we were when the 
civil war broke out. We ought to have 
revenue machinery in actual use and prac- 


? 
ve 


tical operation which is capable of yielding 
sums by merely increasing the rates 
It has been shown by experi- 


tarifl for creat 


larg 
f taxation, 
ment that the 


emergencies, 


insutlicient 


is 


that the building up of an internal-revenue 


~ystem de nove is a slow process. This sys- 


vet into the best working order 


tem did not 


intl the war was nearly ended It did not 
produce its best results until the year 1866, 
It is now demonstrably clear that if the 
ternal-revenu svstem had been — in 
xistence. before the war, and if. the spirit 
id possessed our rulers to ‘* work it for all 
was worth,” the whole cost of the war 


eht have been defrayed without incurring 
lar of debt. These are cogent and over 


Whelming reasons for of 


adopting the Ran 
dall-Kelley programme of abolishing the in 


‘ 


their cradles the sacredness of human life, 
the shame of carrying deadly weapons in a 
free State in the nineteenth century, and the 
folly as well as barbarism of avenging libels 


j} and slanders by public murder. If 
this last affair Adams, the old man, 
had prosecuted criminally or sued civil 
ly the young journalistic ‘‘squirt’’ who, 
after the manner of his kind, was _ eall- 


wise | 


It has been equally shown | 


rnal-revenue system. Prof. Adams closes | and wholly devoid of 


ing him names and making charges against 


i him, he woul t only have applied the | 
| : ould ne nl} we oan I | the matter. 


| likely to exert much, if any, intluence on 


only effective balm to his wounded honor, 
but have given the whole State a lesson in 
civilization 
needs, 


which 


The retirement of President Barnard of 
Columbia College from the active work of an 
educator, although plainly presaged by the 
clock of time, has come upon the community 
at last as an unwelcome surprise. We leave 
to his brethren in the noble profession in 
which he has been so long eminent, the duty 


of recounting in proper terms and at the 
proper time the particular services that 
he has rendered to the upbuilding of 


a university in New York worthy of the 


it apparently greatly | 


all who have come within the range of his 
influence, Although advancing years have 
compelled him to deliver the laboring oar to 
younger hands, it is gratifying to know that 
his intellect remains unclouded, and gives 
the hope of still further service to the 
commonwealth. In common with all his fel 
low-citizens we join in wishing him the re 
ward he has richly earned of a serene re- 
tirement, graced with the memories and 
friendships of a long life in which no time 
has been wasted or ill-spent. 





The Pope’s rescript on the Irish question 
is being speedily explained away. It is con- 
fessedly not an ex-cathedra utterance, because 
it is not addressed to the whole world, but only 
to the Irish, and he is not infallible except 
when he speaks er cathedra. On other occa 
sions he may make mistakes like anybody else. 
Moreover, in the present case, he does not speak 
himself at all; he simply adopts an opinion 
drafted by one ‘‘ Congregation,” or committee 
of prelates, who, it is admitted, may have 
been incorrectly informed about the facts 


| Then the Irish bishops have still to sit upon 


| the rescript, or, in other words, to interpret it 


| to the Irish peop.e, and, judging 


from Arch- 


| bishop Walsh’s recent letter in one of the 


in | 





Dublin papers, they are not likely to inte 
pret it in a that hurd 
on the tenants. It is 
wholly against the plan of campaign and 
boycotting, and it will probably now he said 
that if the Pope had had the whole situation 
put fully and accurately before him, li 
would not have taken such a dark view of 
In short, it is apparently not 


way will bear 


directed almost 


Irish matters. Parnell gets out of express- 
ing an opinion on it by saying that it would 
be hardly delicate for a Protestant to do 
so. 





Nothing is more striking in Mr. Glad- 
stone's career than the fidelity with which the 
Nonconformists, or, in other words, the bone 
and sinew of the English middle class, have 


| stuck to him in good and evil fortune during 


city and of the illustrious men who have pre- | 


ceded him, and of those who have graduat 


ed fromits walls. During his long service, 
both here and elsewhere, President) Barnard 
has set the example of citizenship before 
the end 
fruition 

duties 
with 


and 
of 
of 


a 


his pupils and his faculty 
of and 


as 
the 
the 
his » hand 


teaching 
life, 
the citizen that 
sense of modest responsibility, and in all 
to the commu- 


aim 

college disc harging 
enme to 
cases With marked advantage 
Thoroughly trained in the arts and 
for human 
self-seeking, he has 


nity. 


sciences Which make progress, 





| and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the last twenty years. The address from 3,700 
ministers of various denominations, which 
he received on Wednesday week, approving 
the Home Rule question, is 


his course in 


a kind of testimonial which no other 
public man in England has ever received, 
and is almost the one sign which never fails 


of the way the tide would runif a general 


election were now held, Ne minister who 
has the Nonconformists at his back remains 
long out of power in England, It was their 
lukewarmness over the education question 
which drove the 
n 1874, but 
Nonconformists’ 
of 


atrocities, 


other matters 
from 


was 


some 
Liberals 
then it 
of Disraeli’s 

the Bulgarian 


power i 
horror 
over 


the 
sneers 
Salisbury’s 


his 
of 


wars, 


falschood and tergiversation, Which brought 








them back with such a macnit t 


1880. That the pol the Gover 
Ireland is profoundly distast t 

l dy of E 1e } dissenters, ther s 
doubt, for they have taken very | 
means of showing it, and it is 
knowled a of this fact Whi hon ike ‘ 
of dissolution so odious to Unionists 


One, and perhaps the chief, reas 
the alarm raised by Lerd Wolseley 
in England does not produce m 


sion, and 


is that it is a periodical alarm. It 
With almost the regularity of i 

panics, and is generally coincident v 
promise or the close of son re 


turbance on the European contines 


is pooh-poohed by the Mi 


Duke of Wellington made one terrible 
probably the greatest there has bee 
Napoleon had his car pand t 

logne-—in 1851, after the Freneh ¢ 
There was another very seri one at 
Franco-German war, when the ‘B 


Dorking’ was written, depicting the 


| 
ofa German march on Londo ifter 
feat of the regular troops and 
volunteers. There would ha 

the war of the rebellion in tl 
the United States had been nearer 
land, because many of the highest 1 
authorities, to sav nothing of the 


in England, held that it was pert 


tain that the Federal Government w , 
dare to disband the army that it 
have to be maintained k f 

it; and the work, it wa ld, would 
biv be thie VAS ot Cat ida It 
land had not been so far off 
have been the invasion of Eneland 
probable cause of the present outbreal 
rise of Boulanger in France, who, the a 
IstS maintain, will, as soon as | f 
power, attack England. It is almost 
less to argue with them as it was 
with the people here who were fix I 


belief that ‘the Democrats ” w 


rebel debt ind destroy the Governm 


they secured the Presidency. Thi 


prin iples of human nature count f 


in these discussions. 


would 
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““ POLITICAL PRUDERY.” 
Tue Washington Post, which is a strong sup- 


porter and admirer of President Cleve- 


Jand’s Administration, says truly: 


“The Tariff Bill now pending in the House of 
Representatives might just as properly be call- 
ed the Cleveland bill as the Mills bill. It is the 
response of the Democratic House, through the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
to the urgent demand of the Democratic Presi- 
dent for a Democratic reduction of redundant 
revenues and needless taxation. It is there- 
fore the Democratic party’s bill, and no man 
calling himself a Democrat has a right to work 
for its defeat or decline to support it.” 


It then goes on to propose, as a deduction 
that the President should cast 
aside what. it ‘* political prudery,” and 
use his patronage to whip members of Con 
into of the bill. In other 
words, he is to inform those members of Con 


from. this, 
calls 
gress 


suppe rt 


or support it 
their 


gress who fail to support it, 
hesitatingly, that unless they change 
ways they ‘‘need expect no more favors from 
him,” as ‘‘ Fatty’? Walsh said to the lawyer 
who refused to submit to his extortions. The 
slang way of expressing this idea is that the 
Democratic party ‘‘least of all things can afford 
to have the Democratic Administration feed- 
ing at the public crib men who work in the 
vineyard of the enemy.” The proposal, 
translated into plain English, simply means 
that the President should offer to put places 
in the public service at the disposal of Con- 
gressmen in exchange for votes in favor of 
the Mills Tariff Bill, and should refuse such 
places to Congressmen who decline to vote 
for the bill. 

Of the solemn pledges given by the Presi- 
dent not to use his patronage in this way— 
pledges which are all summed up in his fa 
mous saying, ‘‘ Public office is a public trust” 

we shall not now speak. We will even go 
so far as to admit, for the sake of the present 
argument, that nothing wrong in 
using the public offices as 
viding them at the advent of each new Ad- 
ministration among the ‘‘ workers” who have 


there is 
* spoils,” and di- 


contributed to the victory, or even using 
them as a means of packing conventions 
and thus securing particular nominations or 
renominations. We shall confine ourselves 
to pointing out that the offer of patronage to 
members of Congress, in order to secure 
votes for a particular measure, is simply 
a form of bribery, which, if it differs at 
all from the offer of hard cash—which was 
Sir Walpole’s plan — differs for 
inasmuch as the might 
be the briber’s own to 
pleased with, while the 
be his own under any conceivable circum 
stances. If a private individual, interested 
in a bill before Congress because it embodied 


Robert 
cash 
what he 


the worse, 
do 


oflices cannot 


his views ona great public question, were to 
go to amember of cither house, and offer 
him the control or disposal of a salaried 
place, as an inducement to vote for the bill, 
he would expose himself to conviction, fine, 
and imprisonment under section 5450 of 
the United States Revised Statutes, which 
reads as follows: 

See. 5450. Every person who promises, offers, 


gives, or causes or procures to be —— of- 
fered, or given, any money or other thingy of 


value, or makes or tenders any contract, un 
dertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security for 
the payment of money, or for the delivery or 
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conveyance of anything of value, to any 
member of either house of Congress, either 


before or after such member has __ been 
qualified or has taken his seat, with in- 
tent to influence his vote or decision 


on any question, matter, cause, or proceeding 
which may be at any time pending in either 
house of Congress, or before any committee 
thereof, shail be fined not more than three 
times the amount of money or value of the 
thing so offered, promised, given, made, or 
tendered, or caused, or procured to be so offer- 
ed, promised, given, made, or tendered, and 
shall be, moreover, imprisoned not more than 
three years. 

How would such an offer from the Presi- 
dent differ from such an offer by a private 
citizen? In no way whatever. It would 
be an indictable offence in either case. How 
comes it, then, that respectable men, editors, 
politicians, lawyers, calmly propose such 
things to the President? How is it that one 
constantly hears the failure or refusal of the 
President to use his patronage in this criminal 
way to defeat legislation 
treated as asign of weakness or incompe 


promote or to 
tency ? The reason is simply that the public 
perception of the guilt and danger of the ar- 
rangement has been blunted by long usage. 
The spoils system has, in fact, not simply 
deepened the corruption of the baser sort, 
but perverted the understanding of 
many of the best men. They declaim freely 
against bribery practised by the Ameses 
and Sharps and Tweeds, but in the very 
next breath urge the Federal Executive to 
practise precisely the same wholesale de- 
bauchery of the Legislature, by offeting 
salaries in the public service to members to 
induce them to suppress their private judg- 
ment and violate their oaths, and seek only 
to please him by their votes. 

We are interested as much as any one can 
be in seeing President Cleveland’s views on 
the tariff embodied in legislation. We think 
the tariff, as it stands at present, a crying 
evil. But one of the very worst things about 
it is the Congressmen 
to bestow enormous pecuniary favors on 


has 


vives 


power it 


individuals by raising dutics, and to 
threaten individuals with heavy loss’ by 
lowering duties. No country in the 


world has yet produced legislators with 
virtue enough to withstand the temptations 
created by such a state of things as this, It 
corrupts the heart and perverts the judgment 
of everybody who comes in contact with it, 
and must continue to do so as long as 
human nature is what it is today. But 
bad as this source of corruption is, we 
do not care to see it dried up by deepening an 
other and a worse one—for an Executive 
practising habitual, public,and acknowledged 
bribery on legislators is a worse one, No 
Government can stand such a system for any 
great length of time. Every régime which 
has long relied on it has gone down, some- 
times in flame and blood. England tried it 
in the eighteenth century, and was only 
saved by the shock of the American war. 
trying it to-day again, in 
spite of the memories of the old mo- 
narchy, under which the King kept an 
open market for the sale of the public offices; 
and we shall very likely see the Third Re- 
public perish under it. 

President Cleveland undoubtedly owed his 
election to the fact that he was believed 


France is 
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to be a man who would try to arrest our 
progress on this downward road in this 
country. In other words, he was elected 
not as a tariff reformer, but as a civil-ser- 
vice reformer. His enemies tried to pre- 
vent his election by maintaining that he 
would alter the tariff; his friends retorted that 
he had no power to do anything of the sort. 
He is not the man to say now, or permit any 
one to say for him, that what his friends 
meant was that he could not legitimately 
alter the tariff, but that he was at full 
liberty to alter it illegitimately as much 
as he pleased. His message on the tariff 
was a manly appeal to the intelligence 
of free and honest men in and out of Con- 
gress. Assuch it has produced an extraor 
dinary effect upon the popular mind. We 
see no sign whatever that its influence is 
diminishing. On the contrary, we believe the 
popular respect both for the sincerity and 
perspicacity of its author grows daily. But 
that respect would not long survive the 
general belief that he had enforced his argu- 
ments with cash or its equivalent, and had re 
lieved us of a portion of our burden of taxa- 
tion by offering to the world one of the most 
woful and disheartening examples of ter- 
giversation to be found in political history. 


LESSON OF THE PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD REPORTS. 


THE 


IN all the early work of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission, Mr. C. F. Adams was 
guided by the idea that the permanent in 
terests of the investors in the long run close- 
ly agreed with those of the public at large. 
By protecting those permanent interests of 
the property from temporary abuse or mis 
management, the interests of the community 
were protected also. The success of the 
Commission furnished the best proof of the 
soundness of this idea. 

As President of the Union, Pacific, Mr. 
Adams represents the same principle, and 
urges it upon the attention of Congress 
no less vigorously than he did upon the 
Massachusetts authorities fifteen years ago. 
In his arguments concerning the adjustment 
of the debt of the railroads to the Govern- 
ment, his strongest point is made in con- 
nection with this idea. The Union Pacific, 
he says, is now owned by investors, and man- 
aged for their interests. As long as this is 
so, the Government has the assurance that 
the property will be kept in good condi- 
tion, and will furnish all possible security 
for the claims against it. If, however, 
the Government, by a short-sighted policy, 
should throw the road into the hands of 
speculators whose interest it is not to pre- 
serve it, but to make all they can out of it 
for the time being, more will be lost in a few 
years than can be recovered in a lifetime. It 
is because Mr. Adams is working for the 
permanent interests of the property-holders, 
and not for mere annual returns, that the 
United States has a fair prospect of adjust- 
ing its relations with the Union Pacific in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The real state of the case is most strongly 
brought out when we read the report of the 
Central Pacific, which has just been issued, 
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and contrast it with that of the Union Pa 
cific. 
vigorous than those of Mr. Adams, and are 
But they 
deal with the whole matter from a different 
standpoint. While Mr. Adams is asking, 
‘“What course will best secure the perma 
Mr. Crock 


no less 


Mr. Crocker’s arguments are 


equally conclusive in their way 


nent interests of the investors * 
er’s question simply is, ‘* What are the specific 
rights of the parties in the case to-day 

The latter question is much easier to answer 
than the former; but Mr. Crocker’s method 
of answering it sacrifices the interests of the 
the stock 
holders for years hence, It is this which 


Government to-day, and those ot 


constitutes one of the chief difficulties in 


dealing with the case of the Central Pac 


The road is in the hands of men who hay 
transferred a large part of their holdings toa 
rival line. The conditions are such that they 
are still interested in the temporary returns 
from the Central Pacific, but have by no 
means a corresponding interest in its perma 
nent value. Thus situated, they can afford 
to ask the Government, ‘‘ What are you go 
ing to do about it ’” They can disregard the 
wants of the Government because they con 
sider the temporary rather than the permanent 
wants of the railroad. Mr. Adams pursues the 
opposite course, and in so doing he is bound 
to belp the Government rather than to thwart 
it. It may prove Impossible to collect the 
whole value of the debt in any case. The 
Union Pacitie Road was long managed for 
temporary interests instead of permanent 
ones, and its permanent power was somewhat 
weakened. But the tendency of the present 
management undoubtedly is to give the Gov 
ernment a chance of collecting more than it 
would be likely to get under any other sys 
tem. 

This conflict of interests is made unnatu- 


acific rail 


rally sharp in the case of the ] 
roads by the peculiar conditions of — the 
subsidy bonds. The interest charges ar 
all the time accumulating, but the Govern- 
Up to that 


time the officers of the companies can, with- 


ment cannot foreclose till 1897. 


in certain limits, do what they please with 
their earnings; after that the Government 
claims will have so accumulated that, unless 
some funding arrangement is made, they will 
completely swamp the stock, and render it 
With a short- 


m both sides, the Government 


alike powerless and valueless. 
sighted policy 
might insist on its full claims an 


L technical 
rights, but meantime the management could 
pocket a large part of what was valuable be 
fore those claims or rights could be enforced 
and leave the property so depleted as to be 
of little value. 

What is clearly seen in this case 
happens in a large number of other cases 


really 


where it is not so obvious. If a railroad 
manager is so situated that his object is sim 
ply to have a large current income at 
disposal, he can often best secure this by 
high rates for local traftic, by postponing 
pairs which must sooner or later become 
necessary, or by borrowing money to pay for 
current expenses and charging the whole t 
capital account, In any of these events th 
permanent interests of the property will 


suffer; but if his connection with it js only 
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temporary, he cares comparat 
that If, on the other hand, 
ing the future as well as the 
build up the local business 
even by rates which may s 
slight loss for the mon 
repairs as are necessary 
first-class condit im Ww 
ment to ¢ irgve thre t 

they do not belong. By sucha 
lic interest Ss protected by \ 
ced, 
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security of the property. 
better for the Gov mel 
the schemes those wl 

ter from a purely p Cu 
this is true in quest { 
every reason to suppose tha 
will be true in the broader « 
and facilities The adv 

road management fail to se 
system of government whicl 


to have, the aims of the 


pretty certain to be short-sigl 

as good a showin us pos 

power, and to leave matter 
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unjustly treated in British-American ports, 
and if he thinks that they have been so 
treated, it authorizes him ‘‘ in his discretion” 
to issue a proclamation closing our ports to 
British-American vessels, or to prohibit the 
importation of fish from Canada, or both. 
The fishermen 
year ago that the prohibition of Canadian 


fish was what they wanted under 
the Retaliation Act. Since the whole 
fishery dispute arises from the du- 
ty on cod and mackerel, and would 


never have existed otherwise, we may infer 
that the Senate Committee would be satisfied 
if the President would search his own heart 
and find just sufficient evidence of Canadian 
injustice to give a monopoly of the fish mar- 
ket to the Gloucester smack owners, but not 
enough to bar out Canadian lumber vessels. 
They see no danger in the exercise of such a 
power, while alarmed at the negotiation of a 
treaty open to rejection by the Senate 


TREASURY METHODS, 

Mr. Farreniip has acted very wisely in ap- 
pointing a committee of Treasury officials to 
inquire into the methods now in vogue in his 
Department, and to suggest means whereby 
they may be simplified. The select Commit- 
tee of the Senate, known as the ‘‘ Cockrell 
Committee,” have paved the way for this new 
Committee, by publishing the result of their 
investigations, showing in detail all the pro 
cesses of the intricate machinery at work in 
various bureaus and divisions of the 
Instead of preparing himself to 


the 
Treasury. 
resist the changes which are likely to be 
proposed by the Senate Committee, Mr. 
Fairchild, it seems, purposes to anticipate 
them, and, as he has selected for his Com- 
mittee young not wedded 
to any existing customs, it is also manifest 


men who are 
that he wishes as complete a revolution in 
the system of public accounting as may 
safely be made. Mr. Fairchild’s chief de- 
sire, it is said, is to be relieved himself of 


unnecessary or unimportant work. Few 
people understand how arduous are the 
manual labors even of the head of the 


Treasury Department. He and one of his 
assistants are kept engaged during a great 
portion of each day in issuing warrants, 
either for the of 
into the various funds provided by 
for the payment of money into the Treasury, 
or for Under a plan in 


setting apart moneys 


law, or 


its disbursement. 


ituted by Hamilton, and upon which he 
neither | 


ided himself, the Treasurer can 
vay out nor receive into the Treasury any 
money, unless he order from 

Secretary commanding it, which order must 


has an 
be countersigned by the Comptroller and re 
corded by the Register. 

The public business has so greatly increased 
since Hamilton’s day as to make it impossi 
ble for the Secretary to inquire into the merits 
of any case, When these warrants, which are 
prepared by subordinates, are presented to 
him for his signature; and the work, there 
fore, is, and for many years has been, purely 
mechanical, Money is paid out of the Trea- 
sury in two ways. It is « Y 


ither iced to a 


disbursing officer upon a requisition, drawn 


indicated to the President a | 
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by him or by his superior officer, approved 
by the various officials who have to do with 
| his accounts, or itis paid upon a settlement 
| of the accounting ofticers, who certify the 
} amount to bedue to the person in question, 
and request the necessary warrant to issue. 
In the first case the Secretary draws the 
warrant without question, relying upon the 
safeguards and checks which are indicated 
upon the requisition. In the second case he 
merely carries out pro formd the recom- 
mendation of the Auditor or Comptroller, 
who alone knows, and who alone can know, 
of the propriety of the payment. 

Now, the point which it is desired to make 
here is, that in all cases the responsibility of 
the payment does not rest with the Secretary, 
and that his time is too precious to be con- 
sumed in carrying out in a mechanical way 
the virtual orders of those who are acquaint- 
ed with the true condition of affairs, and who 
are punished for any carelessness or fraud in 
presenting itto him. Hamilton regarded the 
Comptrojler and himself jointly liable for an 
improper payment. In this day a Secretary 
could not be considered responsible at all, as 
it is out of the question for him to stop to in- 
quire concerning anything but the presence 
of certain signatures and initials on the paper 
before him, 

In view of what has just been mentioned, 
the plan suggested by Mr. Washington, at one 
time Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is 
worthy of Mr. Fairchild’s attention. He ad 
vocated the disbursement of money by the 
Treasurer upon a warrant issued by the 
head of the department under whose con- 
trol the fund in question might come. 
In other words, he insisted that as the 
Secretary of the Treasury could seldom, 
if ever, properly resist the requests of other 
heads of departments for the issuance of 
warrants, and as they, not he, were actually, 
and indeed should be, held responsible for the 
propriety of payments which they had re- 
quested to be made, these requests should be 
directed by them immediately, and not me- 
diately, to the Treasurer, 

This would be a great and judicious les- 
sening of the labors of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and there is no reason to think 
that any laws of prudence would be violated 
by thus omitting the supposed safeguards 


of the Secretary's signature, the Comptrol- 





the | 





the Register’s 
The Treasurer would 


ler’s counter-signature, and 
certificate of registry. 
be required to pay money upon the order di- 
revt to him of the head of any department, but 
it could be agreed that this order should be 
| certified by the proper auditor and comp- 
troller who might handle the account upon 
which it is drawn, Concerning moneys paid 
upon settlements, it is plain that the Comp- 
troller who certifies the balance, should be 
| allowed to draw his warrant the Trea- 
surer direct, instead of requesting the Secre 
tary, who never saw the account or any of 
its vouchers, to join with him in this order. 


on 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CENTENNIAL, 


A DEEPER significance than was perhaps in- 


tended may be seen in tl 


Pre sby te rians of the United Stat 


| own smoothly running machine 





1e@ choice by the | 


‘ | tices l 
sol the ohe |! sSlusticul 


their 
most 
Of 


General Assembly — of 
the for their 
centennial celebration. 
course, the Philadelphia Assembly 

a century far from 

ing the introduction of Presbyterian be- 
lief the Presbyterian polity into this 
country. Presbyterian beginnings here can 
be traced much more than a hundred years 
back of that gathering. Very early in the 
history of the Carolinas and Virginia, as 
also of New York and parts of New England 
emigrants from Scotland, the north of Ire 
land, and from Holland, brought in Pres 


hundredth 
Church 
conspicuous 


as occasion 
ot 


was mark 


ago 


or 


byterian elements to be slowly disen 
tangled from the religious complenity 
of the times. It is not, then, the es 
tablishment of either Presbyterian doc 


trines or presbyterially governed churches 
that the Presbyterians of the 
glorify and commemorate this month at Phil 
adelphia. It is, rather, the rounding out of 
their ecclesiastical system in this country—th¢ 


nation 


last step which had to be taken to make their 
polity symmetrical and complete, the perfec 
tion of their church machinery—which is the 
great thing behind this Presbyterian centenni 
al, The salient fact is that a hundred vears ago 
Presbyterianism became essentially the ma 
chine it is to-day—always speaking of the 
polity—for a firm ecclesiastical rule under a 
representative form of government and with 
parity of the clergy. 

That this description of what took place a 
century ago is correct is witnessed by the 
fact that the consolidating and centralizing 
in the As 
sembly was opposed, and, fora time, almost 


movement Which issued General 
rebelled against, by some who dreaded eccle 
They 


freedom and independence of separate synods, 


siastical tyranny. had enjoyed the 
themselves 
be, 
system, a scheme 
That their 
in some 


and were not anxious to submit 
to turn 
the 
for 


fears 


what might out to under 
guise of a national 
ecclesiastical domination. 

have proved to be, 
respects, well founded, — the 
history of the Presbyterian Church amply 
The most important matter all along 
has the 
Everything else has been subordinated to this 
by those bent on moulding the Presbyterian 
Church—as well it might be; for what was 
the use of arguing about creed and subscrip 


subsequent 


shows. 


been control of the church courts 


tion, about temperance or slavery, when 
possession of the ecclesiastical machin 
could end all argument? We do_ not 


mean to say that there has been no zeal on 
pure questions of doctrine or morals, but 
simply that there has been no such zeal as 
there would have been had not the short and 
easy way of voting down opponents who 
could not be reasoned down, been made so 
ready of application in the Presbyterian sys 
tem. When a minority has been too strong 
to be extinguished, the result has been a 
schism, so that each party might have its 
as was the 
case in the division into the New-School and 
Old-School] branches a half-century ago, 
Indeed, when we state that the most dis- 
tinctive thing about Presbyterianism of to 
't polity and vigorous eccle 


day is its compu 
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it it has pursued its normal development | its past s gs nd amy pr : 

since the General Assembly of 1788, but are | a still more prosperous futur | 

simply accepting the words of its most ardent | able part played by Presbyteria: the tan ‘ : 
ing admirers and exponents. How often | colonial and Revolutionary | 

ave We been told, as, for example, recently | fully set forth, a With proper 1 n 

by the Chicago Jiatertor, that thre Presbyt in the Wil Pesses t Ph Lely] \W I ‘ 


rian Church is not afraid of liberalism, be- | not disposed to insist upon the distinetior ae 
cause it has shotted guns, in the shape of | which might fairly be 1 between t tan 
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its form of government, ready to train upon | citizen and. tl Pr teriat . 


the first liberal who dares to show his head those records of worthy pul vices W ( < 


This is undoubtedly correct, and the only | which the Presbyterian name has } 
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take place |} having four wheel t 


It is worth noting that this rigid system of | weighing more than half at sha 
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istic of Presbyterianism, is directed more | tain plausibility in t 
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great show of careful oversight of the morals | this view, the chars 


of the laity is kept up. The records of the | roads is properly an ex . I rt . tax 
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on its destruction. 
taken for a street of warehouses and brew- 
eries, to judge from the procession of gigan- 
tic trucks passing through it, and such moy- 
ing masses are almost as dangerous to car 
riages and foot passengers as locomotives. 
It is probably impossible to close the avenue 
invidious and 


their number 


would be 
But 
ean be largely decreased by imposing aspe- 


to such teams; it 
perhaps unjust to do so, 


cial tax upon them, and it is quite practica 
ble to require a special license to go upon 
certain streets. While it might not be worth 
while to introduce a system of licensing carts, 
yet, as the system already exists, it may very 
well be made productive of some revenue in 
stead of being, as at present, productive only 
of vexation. 


MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


How great is the loss sustained by American 
scholarship through the death of Mr. Michael 
Heilprin on Thursday last, the general pub- 
lic, owing to the man’s invincible modesty, can- 
not know. Tothis journal and its readers it 


may fairly be pronounced irreparable, so 
largely has he contributed during — the 
past twenty years to whatever reputa- 
tion the Nation may have acquired for 


literary accuracy or breadth of information. 
His history was extremely interesting and 
eventful. He was by birth a Polish Jew, the 
son of alearned and philosophic father, and 
the descendant of a line of Jewish 
scholars. He never went either to school or to 


long 
college. His extraordinary attainments asa 
linguist, and especially as a 
the result of home study. 

grated to Hungary when he was twenty years 
old, in 1843, in order to escape from Russian 


Hebraist, were 
His family emi- 


oppression, and he at once plunged, with his 
accustomed ardor,into the study of the language 
and history and institutions of his adopt- 
ed country, and shared in the patriotic 
fever which culminated in the insurrection of 
1848. 
Miskolez, where he attracted the attention of 
the local aristocracy, and wrote revolutionary 
poems which brought him into relations with 
the Hungarian chiefs, so that when the war 
broke out, he was at the head of the literary 
bureau of the Department of the Interior, 
and enjoyed the acquaintance and esteem of 
Kossuth. 

When the Revolutionary Government was 
overthrown, he made his escape to Paris, but, 
finding it difticult to make a living there, went 
back to Hungary when the 
Austrian 
and opened a school; but the Austrian régime he 
could not endure, and he resolved to seek his 
fortune in England or the United States. He 
went to England in 1856, having thoroughly 
mastered the language, and there joined Kos- 


He opened a bookstore in the town of 


Vigilance of the 
authorities had somewhat relaxed, 


suth, who gave him a letter to Mr. Seward; 
and the advice of William Henry Channing, 
then in Liverpool, decided him to come to this 
country. He settled at first in Philadelphia, 
where for two years he supported himself 
somewhat precariously by teaching. He re 
moved to New York to become connected with 
the ‘New American Cyclopadia,’ which had 
then reached its third volume. The revision of 


historical, geographical, and biographical ar- 
ticles was intrusted to him from the start, but 
he also contributed to the work a large number 
of original articles in these branches, the most 
important of which is the one on ‘* Hebrews.” 
This connection lasted 


until 1863, but was re 





Fifth Avenue might be 





W ation. 


The 


newed in 1871, when a second edition engaged 
him till 1S76. 

Of his truly herculean labors on the succes- 
sive editions of the Cyclopwdia, we can con- 
vey but a faint idea. So far as his direct con- 
tributions were concerned, they tended to 
round out the symmetry of the scheme, bring- 
ing into their proper place countries and men 
and incidents hidden from the Western world 
by unfamiliar tongues. In point of justness 
and authenticity, they were not outranked by 
any compiled by the staff of the Cyclopadia. 
But the greatest service which he rendered 
was in verifying what seemed doubtful, and in 
giving consistency to the whole, as if the pro- 
duction of one man. It is safe to say that no 
other similar work of collaboration published 
language has ever had this 
which, for 
spelling of 


in the English 
merit in so high a degree—in 
example, there was a uniform 
proper names, a uniform date for the same 
event, however often mentioned, a uniform 
system of transcribing words (especially pro- 
per names) from foreign languages not using 
the Roman alphabet. To be on the 
alert for the errors of writers over whom he 
had no control, to remember what had gone 
before, to guard against mistakes of pure acci- 
dent on his own part—to know where to turn 
for the latest authority, to compare and decide 
between the authorities themselves, always at 
odds with one another—to find time for all 
this—was a standing miracle to those who had 
glimpses behind the scenes. 

In 1879 Mr. Heilprin published the first 
volume of ‘Historical Poetry of 
the Ancient Hebrews’; the second appear- 
ed in the following year; the third he has 
left behind him unfinished, in manuscript. 
He was in part prevented from complet- 
ing it by the weight of the tasks which 
he assumed in connection with the migration 
of persecuted Russian Jews to this country. 
He was especially active in bringing about for 
them the establishment of agricultural colonies 


ever 


his 


in Oregon, Dakota, Kansas, and New Jersey. 
These efforts were only partially successful, 
mainly owing to insufficient financial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Heilprin’s connection with the Nation 
began at the very beginning, in 1865, 
that time on, quite to his death, 
its readers had the benefit of his extensive 
command of all the leading tongues of modern 


From 


Europe, besides the Latin and Greek classics, 
the Hebrew, and other Oriental speech. Of 
the eighteen which he could have enumerated, 
he acquired the most in early life, but he had 
up the study of Rumanian shortly 
before his last illness. If he not 
equally at home in all, each served him 
as a tool whenever needed. His use of the 
English, if not always idiomatic, was scrupu- 
lously grammatical, and he was a careful critic 
of English style. But remarkable 
this was, the most striking of his natural gifts 


taken 
was 


as all 


was his power to arrange events in their chro- 
nological order, and to carry in his mind, ready 
for instant production, name, place, date, and 
together with an incredible 
statistical information. If, how- 
ever, to remember accurately what he learned, 
and so much of what he learned, was admirable, 
the wonder of it was increased by the difficulty 
of acquiring. For years by far the larger part 
of his reading was done for him by others, 
Those who know the difference in time between 


circumstance, 
amount of 


reading for one’s self and being read to, will 
appreciate the hindrance which weak eyes op- 
posed to the effort to keep up with the litera- 
ture and the news of the day. 

The moral side of this great talent lay first 
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in the singular modesty of its possessor. There 
Was not an atom of intellectual pride or arro- 
gance about him, not a particle of jealousy or 
envy, nothing but thankfulness for suggestions 
of improvement in expression or corrections of 
slips of the memory or of the pen. He never 
showed the least sensitiveness on account of edi 
torial revision of his contributions to the Nation. 
His love of accuracy partly bad its roots in a 
disciplined mind, bat partly it had also a moral 
significance. He wished to be absolutely just, 
and the qualifications and allowances he made 
were the chief drawback to the fluency and 
effectiveness of his English writings. As he 
wrote anonymously for the Nation, there was 
the secondary but weighty motive not to let its 
reputation suffer by any careless or too sweep 
ing statement. 

Broader-minded than Kossuth, he never took 
any pains to conceal his abhorrence of Ameri 
ean slavery; and we recall a most elaborate 
article in the Tribune, in 1860, controverting a 
prominent Jewish rabbi of this city who at- 
tempted to prove from the Bible the righteous 
ness of slavery. He shared in the excitement of 
the civil war, and when it was over and new 
‘issues arose, he gave his sympathy without 
stint to the cause of reform. Upon domestic 
topics, however, he seldom or never wrote, but 
he was always eager in expressions of his grati 
fication at being a contributor on other subjects 
to a journal of whose general aims in home 
politics he cordially approved, and in whose 
success he always displayed the keenest inte- 
rest, and to which he rendered services such as 
only those who profited by them, as we did, 
can appreciate. His modesty was so great that 
he was embarrassed by the faintest meed of 
praise, and in paying even this feeble tribute 
to his memory we feel as if we were bestowing 
on him a fame from which, if living, he would 
have sbrunk. 


BRANDES AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
WASHINGTON, May 7, 1888, 

THE notice taken in No. 1001 of the Nation of 
Dr. Puls’s charge of plagiarism against Dr. 
Georg Brandes prompts me to throw some 
light on the matter. Dr. Brandes, who has 
only just entered his forty-seventh year (hav- 
ing been born at Copenhagen February 4, 1842), 
is the author of some twenty volumes of lite- 
rary and philosophical criticism, which have 
earned for him the reputation of being the 
foremost critic, not only of Denmark, but of 
the whole Scandinavian North. That this con- 
siderable position has been obtained, not by 
barefaced fraud, but only after serious study 
and commensurate labor, seems reasonable to 
a candid mind, and it is well known in Copen- 
hagen that Brandes has not unfrequently 
pushed his remarkable power of application to 
such an extent as to threaten serious impair- 
ment of his nervous system. His first book 
was printed in Copenhagen twenty-five years 
ago, but it was not until 1872 that his literary 
work was made familiar to German readers 
through translation. Since that year, how- 
ever, there have been published in Germany 
ten distinct works from his pen, together 
with revised and rewritten editions of three 
of them, besides numerous contributions to 
the leading periodicals and to the important 
daily journals of Germany and Austria. This 
author, it will be observed, therefore, emerged 
from the ** comparative obscurity of the Danish 
language” into the searching light of German 
criticism no less than si.rteen years ago, and yet 
it has only now been discovered that he is a 
‘literary plagiarist of the worst sort.” It is 
not credible that Dr. Brandes’s various works 
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could have been widely read and favorably 
commented upon in Germany during a long 
term of years, if this allegation had any foun 
dation in truth. But 
based upon an examination of his entire Ger- 


this denunciation is not 


man work, nor even upon a critical scrutiny of 
the it 
deals with German literary history, although 


very considerable portion of which 
the title given to his article by Dr. Puls would 
demand this, but simply upon a comparison 
the author him- 
The history of these 
two translations may help to exonerate the 
author from the charge preferred, and prove 
an interesting illustration of a certain aspect 
of the right of literary property. 

On November 3, 1871, Dr. Brandes began a 
series of lectures at the University of Copen 
hagen, which were published in Denmark under 
the title: ‘‘ Hovedstrémninger i det 1’de Aar- 
hundredes Literatur” (Main the 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century). They 
have since become widely known through trans 


of two translations (one by 


self) of a single work. 


Streams in 


lations into various languages. The first 
volume was issued in 1872, and the second, 


third, and fourth volumes followed at intervals 
year. They were all translated into 
German by Dr. Adolf Strodtmann, under an 


of one 


arrangement with the author, and published 
by F. Duncker of Berlin, the first volume in 
1872, the second, under the sub-title: ‘* Die ro 
Schule Deutschland’ (The Ro 
mantic School in Germany), in 1875, the third 
volume in 1874, and the fourth in i876.) During 
the ten years following the publication of the 
first volume, Dr. Brandes had, between 1872 
and 1876, made annual visits to Berlin of some 
months’ duration each year, while from the 
autumn of 1877 to the spring of 1885 inclusive, 
that city was his permanent place of residence 


mantische in 


One result was that he acquired a competent 
and fluent knowledge of the German language 
The intervening years had also wrought con 
siderable changes in his views and opinions 
Even in 1877 he had 
edition of 


issued, in Danish, a 
of 
and materially altered. 


hew 
his work, rewritten 
When, therefore, he 
was urged to have the four volumes translated 
by Strodtmann (who had died meanwhile) reis 
sued, because they were out of print, he ob 
jected to any further circulation of that early 
translation, and made arrangements with Veit 
& Co. of Leipzig for a new edition of the entire 
work, to be prepared by himself. Of this the 
first volume appeared in 1882, while volume 
v, which had been originally 
Copenhagen that year, appeared in Germany for 
the first time in 1883, and the second volume, 
‘Die romantische Schule in Deutschland,’ was 
issued in December, 1886, the general title of 
the series having been slightly altered to read, 
‘Die Litteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts in ihren 
HauptstrOmungen” (The Literature of 
Nineteenth Century in its Chief Currents). 

In the meantime a Leipzig bookseller, H 
Barsdorf, under pretence of 
from 
Duncker, the right to Strodtmann’s transla 
tion, reprinted the first four volumes of the 


volume i 


published in 


the 


having bought 


Brandes’s former, bankrupt publisher, 


work in spite of the author’s protest ; and, 
without a vestige of authorizatien from Bran- 
des, he also published the fifth volume ina 
translation purporting to have been made by a 
certain W. Rudow, which latter outrage the 
author was helpless to prevent, there being no 
literary-property convention between Germany 
and Denmark. The publisher then reduced 
the price of the entire set of 

considerably less than the price of the three 
had 
des’s own translation, hoping 


t 


five books to 


volumes which been printed of Bran- 
in this 


apparently, to undersell the authorized edi 


way 
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which the Procrustean ¢ 


estimated as so 


‘omission of Experts 
lines altered 
really prove serious modification of his contem- 


many words or ‘ 


plation of life and poetry. Furthermore, there 
is a great difference in the method of presen 
‘*In 1871,” he 


tinues, ‘‘my whole bias was metaphysical. I 


tation in the two editions, con 


looked out over the personalities; they were, 
for me, only the organs of ideas, Only 


had I 


The individualities were carried 


for the currents in the world of thought 
any interest. 
along by the flood; they were only the mouth- 
pieces of the ideas.” Therefore, in the first 
of 


biography; and such as were included in the 


volume his work there was not a single 


old edition of the second volume 


‘are short and incomplete, and—what is most 
significant—are throughout tacked on at the 
end as less weighty supplements to the descrip 
tions of the works. First the works are ex 
amined; then, when the whole intellectual life 
of the person is characterized, follows a short 
biography of the individual in whom all that 
was depicted had its root. . . The book 
does not contain a single portrait. I had not 
confidence in my skill to paint one. Only long 
after did I learn that in this direction I pos 
sessed a certain strength, and as [ no longer 
nourished an Hegelian contempt for the indi 
vidual, and no longer believed that the abstract 
world-spirit produced the works, [ began to 
study the historical personages and to show 


that their productions resulted from their 
lives.” 
It is owing to this that the work is recon- 


structed, not only by interpolations and trans- 


positions, but by a *‘ series of delicate touches,” 
the effect of which 


following words: 


Brandes summarizes in the 
‘*The object of the work, 
which was primarily agitative, became entire- 
it 
The conception of poetry and art is radically 


ly scientitic:; it was Danish, is universal, 
changed, and, finally, the interpretation of the 
connection between ideas and personalities has 
been reversed; to which changes the altered 
composition responds.” 

As regards such similarity as may exist in 
the texts of the two translations, Dr. Brandes 
justly claims that, owing to the close relation- 
ship between Danish and German, it was in 
many cases impossible to represent the original 
otherwise than by such literal translation as 
would be identical, The following passage will 
demonstrate this at a glanee, and it is onlv one 
among numerous examples which might be 


chosen: 


‘I gamle Dage betrag ‘Inalten Tagen betrach 
tede man Jeg’ et, Sjawlen tete man das Ich, die Seele, 
Personlizgheden som et.) die ersonlichkeit als ein 
Viesen, hvis Exenskaber Wesen dessen Eigenscha 
var dets saakaldte Aivner ten eit sogenannten 
ox Kreefter. Ordet: vne’ Fahigkeiten und krafte 
og Kraft betyder jo imid-) waren. Das Wort: ‘ Fahig 
lertid kun, at jeg har Mu keit’? une Kraft’ bedeu 
ligheden til visse Bexiven tet aber ja nur, dass die 
heder, at se, at hese o.s, Vv.) Moxglict it fir gewisse 
Mit sande Viwsen bestaar’ Freignisse, des Sehens 
ikkeaf Mulighederne,men  Lesens u.s. w. in mir vor 
af disse Begivenhederselyv, , handen ist Mein wahres 
af mine virkelige Tilstan | Wesen beste nicht aus 
de.’’ den Moéxglichkeiten, son 

lern i fliesen Ereigni 

en sell tus meinen 

Wirklichen Zustanden 
The two objects which the author had in 


view were: (1) to reconstruct the Danish work, 
and (2) to reproduce the result in the best Ger- 
he 


seemed im- 


man possible. Working, therefore, with t 
former translation before him, if it 
possible to improve upon the expression used 
(and Strodtmann was a writer of con- 
it 
less suitable 
hia 


therein 


siderable talent), he had either to allow to 
remain, or deliberately cho: 


And it should 


se a 


rendering. not forgotten 


that the construction was originally Brandes’s 
own. As he, with much justice, remarks: *‘ It 
is not Ll who have followed the translator, but 


he who has followed me,” 


And any one at all | ment in the 





The Nation. 


fanuliar with Brandes’s 





Work, and cognizant ol 
is pride in maintaining the original and bril- 
liant style which has earned him his reputation 
as a writer, will easily believe his statement, 
that he has not accepted a single line of Strodt 
mann’s translation until thoughtful considera- 
emonstrated its fitness. When 
‘“Aber Capri! Es liegt 


eichsam eine rythmische Musik in den Kon- 


tion has d 


Strodtmann wrote: 
, 
i 


t Felsens,” he failed to con 


uren des zackigen 


vey in German the impression produced by 


the Danish original, which he nevertheless 


had closely followed. Brandes produced the 


desired effect by: ‘Aber Capri! Wie ein 
rythmisches Lied steigen und senken sich des 


Felsens Konturen ’—an alteration in the words 
for which the Commission would give him lit- 
tle or no consideration, but which was evident- 
the 
clusion, Brandes indignantly exclaims: 


In con- 
** Let 
alone that the laws have a lacuna here, every 


ly result of careful deliberation, 


man who has his heart in the right place will 
it 
author when, against 
be 


longer recognizes, 


concede that is a serious wrong done to an 
his will, his books con- 
tinue to published in a form which he no 
The books bear my name, 
and tea 


teach. Is it 


sold ‘h things 


I 


shame and an injustice 


are upon name, 


to 


my 


which do not desire not a 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


BUDGET. 


AND THE 
Lonpon, April 30, 1588, 


THE House of Commons has been mainly 
occupied since Easter with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill and the Budget. The second read- 
of the bill debated for six 


nights, a longer time than was expected after 


ing former was 
the cordial acceptance of its principle expressed 
by the Opposition leaders when the bill was in- 
troduced. The file, 
manded a full opportunity for criticism, anc 


howey er, de- 
la 


inform the country 


rank and 
discussion long enough to 
ot 


its effects, and yet not calculated 


on a measure a complicated character, far- 
reaching in 
without explanation to attract popular atten- 
tion. The broad complaint of the critics of the 
bill is, that the 


county councils, elected for the most part on the 


is establishment of 


in spite ot 
‘iJ 
principle of representation, the most crying 
evils of the existing system will remain unre- 
the 


any 


dressed, and positive advantages to be 
will not be attained, 
rhe surviving historical divisions are the county 
Ro 


and sentiment ¢ 


aimed at in reform 
nd these associations clus- 
An FE) 
ot 


among these 


and the parish. 
ler 
proud of his county, 
But 
are statutory areas of recent birth: the union, 


u 
‘| lishman is 
his parish 


Ings, 





and thinks 


as his home, between and 


an aggregate of parishes, often regardless of 


the county boundary, and now the unit of poor- 


tion; th 





law administre i@ highway district: the 
the 


tary district, not universal, but scattere 


school-board district: local board or sani 


l over 
the county and defined without reference to the 


parish, the union, or the county. Hence there 


is a chaos of overlapping areas, multiplied 
petty authorities, different franchises, and 
separate rates, That is the great evil. The 
aim of the local-government reformer has 


always been to have one franchise and one 
than two areas of adminis- 
an cregate of the 


rate, and not more 
tration, the 


“| ee 
simatier, 


larger being ag 


But, it is said, this bill does not remove any 


one of these concurrent authorities, with their 
independent areas, franchises to officials, 


regis- 
adds another. It 
It does 


govern- 


tration, and rates, but only 
does nothing to simplify 


litt 


the system. 
local 


representative bodies 


le to place the business of 


hands of 
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it bulk of 


old 
While it establishes new bodies with a 
for the 
in the business, it docs 


aves the 


<d, because it 


popularly elects 
it, such as poor-law administration, in the 
hands. 
large area of jurisdiction, too large 
laborer to take 
nothing to revive the public life of 
Again, fault is found 
which the justices, the present county authori 
with. 
by the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant of They 
have a very wide and important criminal juris- 


a share 
the parish. 
tenderness 


with the 


ties, are dealt The justices are appointed 
the county. 
diction, which it would be beyond the scope of 


the But their most im- 
portant function of 


bill to interfere with. 
local government is the 


management and control of the police, This, 
instead of being transferred to the new county 
councils, is only to be shared by them. Then, 


the constitution of the new councils is objected 
to. Three-fourths of the 
elected, and they select the remainder, in the 
as the alderme: 
councils, an alteration introduced into the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act of 1855 in the House 
of Lords on the motion of 
The effect of this is to enable ¢ 
if the council is divided into two parties, to 


members are to be 


same way 1 in the municipal 


Lord 


Lyndhurst. 
i bare majority, 


transform themselves into an overwhelming 
majority, by nominating all the selected mem- 
bers. Still further, the licensing clauses are ex- 
tremely unpalatable to the majority of the Libe- 
ral party, inasmuch as they are said for the first 
time to 
right in the holders of annual licenses, entitling 
mif the not 


give statutory recognition to a vested 


them to compensati licenses are 
renewed, 


Here is a large bundle of objections, each full 


of importance, and the number might be in 
creased, It is not wonderful that meetings of 


the Liberal party were held to press for a full 
for discussion. Two 
were held in the House of Commons and the 
National Club, They 
upon as signs of mutiny in the Gladstoni: 
In truth 
fora different and an opposite reason, 


opportunity meetings 


Liberal were fastened 
in 
ranks, they deserve to be mentioned 
They 
must have reminded old meinbers of old times. 


[t was the ti 


t oceasion during either the pre- 
last that of 
great moment not ing to had en- 

the he 


rs were not present, and the pain- 


Parliament subject 


relat 


sent or the a 
Ireland 
gazed the attention of whole party. ‘I 


[Lrish mem 
ful kind of unanimity which the [rish policy of 


the Government produces on the opposite 
benches did not prevail. There was that iden- 
tity of sentiment and difference of opinion 
though the differences were not great) which 


are said to produce harmony in conversation 
that if 
(Grovernment had been present, he 
derived 


ceedings, 


and [ do not think a supporter of the 
would have 
much encouragement from the pro- 
While, however, the discussion on the seeond 
ul and instrue- 
that 


well in taking the first op- 


reading has been eminently usef 


tive to the ¢ it is no less certain 


portunity 
the principle of the bill 


of giving an ungrudging approval to 
It is a radical bill 
It does, indeed, fall 
very far short of the complete reconstruction 


with all its shortcomings. 


of local governinent which it is sometimes 
represented to accomplish. But the establish- 


ment of a county council with a popular basis 


of eleclion introduces a principle which must 
result in complete and radical reform, The 


importance of the new clective bodies will stea- 
and they will inevitably draw all 
the administrative business to themselves. 

of the Local-Government 
Bill upon Irish politics I shall have a word to 


dily increase, 
On the bearing 


The other business which has 
chiefly occupied the House bas been the Budget 


say presently, 


The Nation. 


Monday. 


and personalt) 


zation of 


Mr. Chil 


tone’s 
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support given tothe General is the hope that 
Alsace, To into 
perate struggle with Germany in order to re 
who are German 


he will recover rush a des- 
store to France Frenchmen 
subjects against their will, would be, if a folly, 

yet a kind of generous madness. But any one 

who has read French papers with care will with 

difficulty believe that popular desire for ‘ re- 

venge” contributes more than a very subordi- 

nate element to the General's influence with 

The wish to get rid of government 

by an assembly is, one may venture to assert 

with some confidence, the motive which enlists 
voters in favor of Boulangist candidates. If 
this be admitted, it follows that the victory of 
Boulanger will be a blow to the cause of popu- 
lar government throughout the world. 

In England we are accustomed to think that 
we are unaffected by foreign opinion. In one 
sense this is true. Englishmen are ill-informed 
about foreign politics, and do not pay much at- 
tention to the speculations of Continental writ- 
But English beliefs on political matters 
are greatly affected by the course of events in 
foreign countries. Whoever is old enough to 
look back to the state of sentiment prevalent in 
Great Britain from say 1856 to 1864, will recog- 
nize the fact that the course of events in other 
lands told strongly in favor of Conservatism in 
England. The revolutionary fiasco in 1848, the 
predominance of Southern influence through- 
out the United States, the apparent success of 
the Confederacy, and the expected dissolution 
of the Union, created a condition of feeling 
which would surprise the Conservatives of to- 
day. My own firm belief is, that had the Con- 
federacy finally established its independence, 
the whole modern constitutional history of 
England would have been altered, through the 
indirect effect of the conviction produced there- 
by that the greatest experiment in democratic 
government which the world had witnessed had 
ended in failure. Nor 
doubt that the breakdown of Republicanism in 
France would retard the progress of popular 
government throughout Europe. 

Secondly. The fall of the republic, if the 
republic be destined to fall, will be in the main 
due to the cause which, above all others, has in 
France been fatal to the stability of free insti- 
tutions. This is, to put the matter shortly, the 
inability of defeated parties to acquiesce in the 
expressed will of the nation. To put the same 
thing in another shape, all parties in France 
have been, and are, revolutionary parties. In 
the early stages of the Great Revolution, the 
Court played into the hands of the Democrats; 
the King, and, still more, the Queen, intrigued 
with Jacobins in order to discredit La Fayette; 
and the same disastrous game has been played 
in one form or another ever since, by politi- 
cians who might call themselves Conservatives, 
but were, in truth, reactionaries or conspira- 
At the present moment France is me- 
naced with a return to despotism. It might 
have been expected by any man unacquainted 
with French history that all good citizens 
would, whatever their political preferences, 
rally round the republic in order to resist 
movement which threatens to destroy the liber- 
ties of the country. What really has taken 
place is, that the party of every pretender is 
more ‘than half disposed to aid Gen. Boulanger, 
under the hope that the general confusion pro- 
duced by the overthrow of the republic may at 


the masses. 


ers, 


can I for a moment 


tors. 


a 


last turn out for the benefit of some particular | 


claimant, be he a Bonaparte or a Bourbon, to 
whose success a given faction is devoted. On 
this matter English opinion is densely stupid. 
Moderate men ask why the Orleanist Princes 
should be banished from France. The reply 
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sence of pretenders. Great is the power of for 
getfulness, and Englishmen have so entirely 
forgotten their own history that they cannot 
understand why the French republic acts to 
wards the Princes of the House of Orleans just 
as the constitutional monarchy of England 
acted during the last century towards the 
Stuarts. 

Thirdly. The dislike or 
which large classes of Frenchmen regard the 
rule of the Assembly is merely the most strik- 
ing example of which, how- 
ever much we may condemn it, is becoming 
prevalent in various countries of Europe, per- 
haps in almost all of them. The word “ Par- 
liamentarianism” is an awkward term enough 
in itself, and represents a feeling which has 
hitherto commanded little sympathy among 
The term, however, is coming 


indifference with 


a sentiment 


Englishmen. 
into vogue, and its meaning is well understood 
in Switzerland, in France, in Prussia ; it is the 
word by Imperialists, Loyalists, or 
Democrats designate the weak side of govern- 


which 


ment by an elected Assembly, or, in other 
words, by a Parliament. There 
when, to all Englishmen, and to all men in every 
country who longed for freedom from oppres- 
sion, Parliamentary government seemed to be 
the name for ideal constitution which, 
wherever it existed, insured to those who en 

joyed it all the blessings of freedom and of 
good administration. To-day it is far other- 
wise. In every country there are thinkers and 
politicians to whom Parliamentarianism tneans 
the rule of an Assembly torn by factions, whose 
strife is fatal to the existence of good adminis- 
tration, and sacrifices (as is alleged) to the inte- 
rest of party the welfare, it may be the exist- 
ence, of the country. What is the basis of 
these complaints, how far they may or may 
not be justifiable, how, if at all, they can be 
met, are questions with which, to-day, I do not 
concern myself. My object is not to support or 
attack any particular theory, but to point to 
an undoubted fact, namely, that the weakness 


was a time 


an 


of the French republic is a sign of the dislike 
which is spreading, even in Democratic coun 
tries, to that direct rule of an Assembly which 
is denounced as Parliamentarianism. 

AN OBSERVER. 


Y ay? | 
Correspondence. 
AGE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Your correspondent ‘'C. H. G.” (in 
your issue of May 10) is mistaken in saying 
that Lessing’s fear has not been realized, that 
the literary age in which he lived might one 
day be called the age of Frederick the Great. 

Chapter xi of Scherer’s ‘Geschichte der 
Deutschen Litteratur’ has the title, ‘‘ Das Zeit- 
alter Friedrichs des Grossen.” In the notes at 
page 755 Scherer quotes Lessing’s saying, and 
adds: 


‘*But this warning does not frighten me at 
all. Inthe first place, ‘Age of Frederick the 
Great’ is a convenient name for the period 
from 1740 to 1786. And then there really ex- 
ists a connection between Frederick's senti- 
ments and policy and German enlightenment, 
between Frederick’s deeds and German litera- 
ture. Kant’s and Goethe’s testimony is well 
known, although such testimony is hardly ne- 
cessary Where the facts speak so plainly. I do 
not believe a word of the widespread fiction, 
that the growth of literature among the Ger- 
mans has been quite other than with other na- 
tions: with us, also, high literary development 
depends upon high political development.” 
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are not “ flatterers,” as Lessing would have it. 
They see and declare the truth which Lessing 
failed to see, ARTHUR H. PALMER. 

ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, O., May 12, 1S8S 


NEWNHAM AND CAMBRIDGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A discussion in regard to the admission 
of English women to certain examinations and 
the university degree at Cambridge recently 
appeared in the Nation. In 
the following extract from a letter lately re- 
ceived from a Cambridge lady may be of inte 
rest : 


this connection, 


“Tn your letter, you ask me to explain why 

women are not allowed to take the General and 
Special Examinations. The fact is that a great 
many rich young men come up to college and 
do not work hard. They are allowed to take 
the ordinary General and Special Examinations, 
which are very easy. They spend a great deal 
of time in boating, cricket, and games, It has 
been the custom to allow this state of things to 
goon, and though manv members of the Uni- 
versity have tried to put an end to it, as yet 
they have not succeeded. 

‘We at Newnham and our friends do not 
wish our students to take these unsatisfactory 
examinations, and therefore our students only 
go in for honors, viz., Triposes. Those who do 
not wish to go in for honors take the Higher 
Local Examination, which is much better and 
more varied than that for the Ordinary Degree. 
If a better Ordinary Degree were instituted, 
we should not object to their taking it. 

‘** Many petitions have been sent up this sum 
mer asking for degrees for women. It is a very 
difficult question, for the undergraduates are 
under very strict rule in their colleges, and 
there are men proctors to see after them at 
night, ete. These rules could not be applied to 
women. Moreover, I do not think we are pre 
pared for a mixed un,versity. What may hap 
pen in twenty or fifty years no one can say, 
but we are not ready for a sudden change yet 
itis much better when things come on gra 
dually. The University authorities have been 
most kind and friendly to us. We seem to have 
won the regards of many of the best men. 
Only the other day a very distinguished man 
in the University, Mr. Coutts Trotter, who was 
Vice Master of Trinity College, died and left 
us 2,450 books from his very valuable library. 
He had been from the beginning of the College 
one of our chief friends and advisers, He was 
our Vice-Chairman, and he was always at our 
meetings and ready to help us. His loss is in 
deed a great one, and his place can hardly be 
filled. Healso left us £1,500 in money and 
many valuable physical instruments, It is in 
deed very touching to receive such gifts, which 
recall to us so strongly the giver. 

‘*We feel we have won a place in the Uni- 
versity. I would rather wait awhile till the 
members of the University feel they can do 
more for us—I mean the University in general, 
all parties and divisions. Such is my feeling, 
and I hope and trust all will end well. At pre- 
sent our students have certificates from the 
Vice-Chancellor, but they are not members of 
the University, and cannot vote or join in the 
business of the University. They have passed 
exactly the same examinations as the men. If 
the authorities tind they can grant the B.A. 
degree without giving the vote to women in 
University matters, it might perhaps answer. 
At present, in a certain sense, we belong to the 
University, and there is a very good feeling 
towards the Women’s Colleges, both among the 
authorities and the undergraduates.” 





Very respectfully, A. H. 


Mass., Mareh 17, 188s, 


CAMERIDGE, 


Notes. 


CasseLt & Co, are about to issue a new and 
revised edition of the novels of Mrs, Elizabeth 
Stoddard, beginning next month with ‘Two 
Men,’ to which Mr. EF. C. Stedman will furnish 
a preface. 

A fifth edition of Col. H. B. 
‘ Battles of the American Revolution,’ revised, 
and with fresh notes, is promised this month 


Carrington’s 
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la société de Vabbave de Saint-Germain- 


des-Prés & la fin du xviie siecle” by Prince 
Hinmanuel de Broglie, son of the present Duc 


de Broglie, 


—The spring meeting of the American Ori- 
ental Society was held in the library of the 
American Academy in Boston on Wednesday, 
May », Dr. Andrew P. Peabody in the chair. 
the read Prof. 
Richard Gottheil of Columbia College, on ‘' A 
riac Geographical Chart of the Thirteenth 
Century,” found in an old MS. of the ‘Lamp 
of the Holy Things,’ by Gregorious Bar Ebh- 
riya, who lived in the second half of the thir- 
teenth The chart comprises the 
whole worid as far as it was known to this 
Eastern ecclesiastic, and is an interesting addi- 
Bar Ebh- 
riya, following the Arabic geographical writ- 


\mong papers was one by 


Sy 


century, 


tion to the history of cartography. 


ers, divides the whole earth into seven paral- 
but he goes beyond the Ara- 
bic charts which we find, for instance, in Kaz 
wini, and attempts to delineate roughly the 
forms of the different We can see 
here the effect of contact with Greek learning. 
Mr. James R. Jewett of Harvard University 
spoke upon the School of Biblical Archaeology 


lels or *‘ climates,” 


countries, 


which it is proposed to erect at Beirut in Syria, 
and to found and manage upon the same princi- 
ples as the Classical School at Athens. 
talists, archaeologists, and theologians are there 


Orien- 


to become practically acquainted with Pales- 
tine and the neighboring countries, to study 
the habits and languages of the present inha- 
bitants, and. when the opportunity offers, to 
make archeological and antiquarian researches. 
Prof. David G. Lyon of Harvard treated of 
«The Trustworthiness of Assyrian Statements, 
Figures, and Dates.” During the year 1887 two 
editions were brought out of a tablet dated 490 


B. ¢., containing asynchronous history of Ba- 
bylon, Assyria, and Elam, down to the year 
GOS. This tablet is likely to shake our faith in 


the accounts which the Assyrian kings have 
handed down to us. From his own inscriptions 
we had been led to believe that during the first 
years of his reign (about 720 B. c.) the great 
Sargon If. had defeated Humbanigash of Elam 
at Dirilu. The Babylonian chronicle, however, 
says distinctly that the Elamite carried off the 
victory, and not Sargon (Tiele, ‘ Babylonisch 
614). In 
his aceount 


Assyrische Geschichte,’ p. the same 
manner in of 
bloody conflict with Babylon and her allies at 


Sennacherib, his 


Hallulu, not far fr 
dad (692-1 B,C 


Our tablet, however, gives the victory 


1m the present town of Bag- 
) ascribes the victory to his own 
arms, 
to the Elamites 
ten by different peoples, and it is possible that 


The accounts have been writ 


misrepresentations have been made by both 
The Society adjourned to meet in the 
fall either at New Haven or at Philadelphia. 


sl les 


—The Wisconsin Historical Society has just 


1 the tenth volume of its collections, clos- 


issuc 
ing with a fifty-page index of the whole series, 


Which includes about five thousand pages. 
This last issue shows much elaborate research 
loration and settlement. 


regarding early ex} 


These are matiers of local interest, but one pa 
per is sure to be read everywhere, namely, a 
monograph of seventy-six pages by the Secre 
Collections of 


ot 


on ‘ Autograph 
Signers of the Independ- 
and of the this 
document we learn that only twenty-two sets 


tary emeritus, 
the 


ence 


Declaration 
Constitution.’ From 
of autographs of the Declaration signers have 
been made, and that it is scarcely possible for 
The first of 
was completed by Dr, Sprague of Albany, and 
that 1835, after twenty years’ labor, 
The thought of making it struck him, in 1815, 


another to be made, these sets 


about 
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When a nephew of Washington, who had 


in- | 
herited his uncle’s papers, allowed Dr. Sprague | 
to take away any originals he pleased in ex- | 
He thus obtained | 
The twenty- 


change for copies. at once 
twenty-nine separate signatures. 
two sets represent the labors, individual and 
coéperative, the exchanges, and the lucky acci- 
dents, of half a century. Sevenof them are 
now to be found in the State of New York, tive 
in Pennsylvania, three in Massachusetts, two 
in Georgia, and one each in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Maryland, and England. 
All the twenty-two sets save one are more than 
They include many autograph 
letters with signatures of the 
the value of the sets is measured by the num- 
ber of these letters. Classified according to 


this standard, the set of Dr. N 


signatures. 
and 


signers, 


Emmet of New 
York stands highest, having tifty-four letters— 
that is, letters from all the signers but Mor 
ton and Gwinnett. It shows the only Lynch 
letter that is known to exist. 
an autograph document signed by Morton, and 
the name of Gwinnett attixed to a document. 


It even contains 


One of the sets has only twenty-five letters, 
and only six can boast tifty or more. 
these six isin the State Historical Society at 


One of 
Madison, Wisconsin, ‘The set there is the only 
one anywhere west of the Alleghanies, and the 
only one owned by any Historical Society, 
except that of Pennsylvania. Accordingly, it 
was naturally in the publications of the Wis 
consin Society that the niche was found which 
the signatory monograph was best fitted to 
fill. Besides the fifty autograph-signed letters, 
there are in Madison documents signed by four 
of the signers whose letters are lacking, and an 
autograph document signed by a fifth, Of 
Lynch there is only an inlaid cut signature. 
He is the only one of the fifty-six from whom 
Madison cannot show something more. 


—Themonographer to whom Wisconsin really 
owes its set standing among the foremost six, 
treats his theme with an affectionate minuteness. 
He has not much to say of his own endeavors, 
still batHed, still renewed, for a quarter of a cen 
tury. 
man who has accumulated three sets, at an out- 


But he expatiates on Dr. Emmet, the only 


lay of $25,000, as well as time and pains that 
would have brought him more thanthat. He 
describes one set as having yt rished at the burn 
ing of Columbia. The following anecdote is 
one of the best illustrations that ‘* our indiser 

tion sometimes serves us well, when our deep 


plots do pall”: Mr. Tefft, the earliest Ameri 
can autograph collector, calling on a friend 
and not finding him, walked on his lawn. Pick 


ing up a paper that was blown into his path, he 
saw on it the only signatory autograph which 
his set then lacked, and sadly lacked 
save Lynch, 


the name 
Button Gwinnett, the rarest name, 
of all the immortals. House-cleaning had just 
taken place there, and this paper was a waif 
from old documents swept out of a garret. 
Mr. Durrie’s paper also describes thirty-om 
incomplete sets of Declaration autographs. 
Several of his pages speak of autographs of 
the Constitution of the | 
Among the sixteen sets of these thirty- 


nine names which have been completed as com- 


nited 


signers of 


States. 


plements to the Declaration series, Madison has 
one—that is, an original autograph signed letter 
from each and all of the thirty-nine. 


—Mr. Alfred Ainger has at last, after long 
delay, sent forth in two volumes his collection 
of ‘The Letters of Charles Lamb—Newly Ar- 
ranged, with Additions’ (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son), thus substantially and satisfactorily com- 
pleting his admirable edition of Lamb's works. 
Now that we have these two volumes of corre- 
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by far the best 
edition of Lamb, but one of the very best edi- 
He 
Lamb, a keen under 


Ainger has given us not only 


tions yet issued of any of our later classics. 
has great sympathy with 
standing of his character, and a bigh relish of 
his humor; he has also excellent taste, untiring 
industry, a wide knowledye of the period, and 
ample charity for the shortcomings of his pre- 
decessors, The present collection contains all 
of Lamb’s letters hitherto published (except a 
few trifling and empty notelets) and several 
series of letters hitherto unpublished, of 
which are of great importance and interest. 
The arrangement is chronological—although 
at times the dating is tentative. the 
year Lamb came &f age to his death, the story 
of hissimple career is told in his correspond- 


some 


From 


ence. As Mr. Ainger says, there are few inci- 


dents in his life ‘* that not related or 
ferred to in these letters; when read consecu- 


tively, and with the belp of such supplemen- 


are re- 


tary information as can be provided in notes, 
In 
providing these notes Mr. Ainger has been dis 


they form an almost complete biography.” 


creetly abundant—there are more than eighty 


pages of them, properly relegated to the ends 


of the volumes. There is also an excellent in- 
dex of nearly forty columns. Second only to 
the biographical interest of these letters—and 


writers Whom we love for 


Lamb is one of the 
themselves even more than for their works—is 
the fund of In 
Lamb the critical faculty developed very early, 


criticism herein contained, 
and its versatility was as remarkable as its 


As Mr. Ainger 


our best and wholesomest example of that rare 


keenness. puts it, ‘* Lamb is 
capacity for valuing and enjoying one literary 
school without at the same time disparaging 
its opposites ”°—a capacity especially welcome 
just now, 





—Incidenti 
instructiv 
Edward Fitzgerald, 
Khayyam,’ 


y,in Mr. Ainger’s almost always 
‘notes, we get a pleasant glimpse of 
the 


translator of ‘Omar 


It was Fitzgerald who sent a poem 
to Hone which was published in the Afhenceum 
with the suggestion that perhaps it was Lamb’s 


and which Lamb wished he had written, Fitz- 
gerald married the daughter of Lamb’s fre- 
quent correspondent, Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet, whose memoir he wrote. And 
it was Fitzgerald who supplied Mr. Ainger 
with an account of one of the neatest of 
Lamb's jokes. When Lamb was in Paris in 
1822, he saw Talma act Regulus, and had the 


The 
excellently, although 


actor to supper in the evening. humorist 


and the tragedian got 


ou 
Lamb did not conceal his lack of liking for 


French tragedy, ‘‘I was not very happy to- 
night,” said Talma at last: ** you must see me 


in Sylla.” “Ineidit ti Seyllam,” said Lamb, 


“out rvult vritare Charybdin,.” ‘Ah! you are 
arogue—a great rogue,” said Talma, shaking 


him cordially by the hand as they parted. 


the 
member the interesting account by its Paris 
No, 1151) of 


—Readers of Vation will doubtless re- 


correspondent about a year ago 


the then newly published journal of the little 
Princess Héléne Massalska during her school 
years at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, Lucien Pe- 


has just published the second volume of 


dame au XVIIle 


Paris: Calmann Levy; 


rey 


this ‘ Histoire Vune grande 


siecle’ Boston: Schoen- 


hof). 
Journal, 


lier volume contains, besides the 
ot 
young Princess with Prince Charles de Ligne, 
and of her life as the Pr 
for the fourteen vears during which this union 
lasted, months after the death 
of the Prince, with her secoad marriage to her 
countryman, the Polish Count Vincent Po- 


The ear 


the story of the the 


m riage 
incess Heléne de Ligne 


It ends, three 





spondence, we do not hesitate to say that Mr. 


tocki. The present volume contains her life as 
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ation. 






















the Countess Heléne Pot from n- | size of the lettering int 


ning of Ii just after her s ! ‘ s 

took place, until her death in 18 story i t I t i 5 it 

of these years is told partly | meal t! ’ S S \ t it w ‘ 
‘oOrrespo lenee hetwe nt ( rt 1] VI, \? < j . 





and her husband durit rt a na \ 
rations, from which a vreat 1 
are published, and partly, w le fa ’ rat M \ 
the narrative of the edit t : ‘ret setact ns ‘ 


Which were drawn, as 1 ! ler is it ‘ 
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S eS } $ Mr. I 

r Ww l t ut Re 
tory if it we t : : : 
however, made an attract ‘ F 
abundant mater wid t t ! . P 
more interesting than that t P 
present volume, which is animate 
ning to end by the enduring and ardent atl ' sae - 
tion of the Countess Hel f t ‘ : , 
Who Was not alu S as , 
her as she was to hi E M 

We have received the first 1 

* Denkmiiler Griechischer und | ‘i 
tur,’ ot which we made mention Hew : 
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possible to pass judgement uy ves : ‘ 
conten rselves, for the prese t 
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Mr. John James Piatt has made a selection 
from his poems under the title of *‘ idyls and 
Lyrics of the Ohio Valley ’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). Like all his volumes, it contains much 
that is pleasing and little that affords new 
promise, for the labor that he bestowed in re 
touching his one remarkable poem, ‘t The Morn 
ing Street,” only serves to emphasize the fact that 
he reached his high-water mark thirty years 
ago. Yet inasmuch as the function of a poet’s 
life may commonly be said to be fulfilled when he 
achieves one strain that will be remembered, it 
makes but little difference whether this be 
done earlier or later in his career, In ‘ Beyond 
the Shadow, and Other Poems,’ by Stuart 
Sterne (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Miss Bloede 
continues that thoughtful and contemplative 
strain which has won her many readers, She 
without meaning, 
and though she never quite attains beyond the 
shadow, she never belittles the dignity of the 


never writes carelessly or 


shade, One of her strongest passages is where 
she makes a woman chant the song of her sor- 
row, and then wake to the greater grief of find- 
ing it all a dream, and her life empty of even 
the tragedy which she had visioned - 

‘The morning sun was in the room,—TI woke— 

I knew it was a dream,—I knew iny life 

Was heavier than the burden of my dream, 

Thad not won, I had not loved nor mans 
The reader opens each new book by Louise 
Imogen Guiney—in this case ‘The White Sail, 
and Other Poems’ (Boston; Ticknor & Co,)—in 
hopes to find that she has learned that art for 
which Jomelli, the composer, sought the in- 
struction of Martini, ‘‘the great art of not 
being embarrassed by one’s own ideas.” But 
the result is always disappointing: she does 
not gain this art ; there is always redundant 
invention and exuberant thought, but not the 
master’s touch. In such poems as ‘t The Rise 
of the Tide” and “A Chouan,” she shows a 
genuine dramatic power, and then we come 
upon lines so defiantly turgid as 
“Her father’s houndish lords she moved among 
From feud and uproar dewily ae 


51.) 


But inasmuch as she has on her side youth 
and abundant talent, she may have a career 
before her. It would be daring to assume as 
much for Mr. William Batchelder 
Greene, whose waywardness seems as defiant 
and hopeless in ‘ Cloudrifts at Twilight’ (Put- 
nams) as in his previous pages. 
tainly gleams of light through his cloudrifts, 
but they show a dreary landscape, after all. 
It requires great charity to have any hope for 


as this 


There are cer- 


the poetic career of one who can print such 
lines as the following : 
** PARIS, THE TON, 
‘Yea, Paris, thou art France! 

Fair senseless fon, my senses throb 

For thee-—thou art so beautiful, 

Lord! what a gad is Paris Fair, 

Ripe bait for foreizn hordes ; 

You pay your chink and get your chunk 

Well buttered on both sides,’’ P. 104 
And so on indefinitely. Yet this is no worse than 
the equally wayward pages with which a vete- 
ran in literature like Mr. George Meredith in- 
sults us, in his ‘ Ballads and Poems’ 
}, as in the following ? 


{ Bi ston: 
Roberts Bros. 


* HERNANT,. 


** Cistercians might crack their sides 
With laughter, and « xemption get, 
At sight of heroes clasping brides, 
And hearing—©, the horn ! the horn! 
The horn of their obstructive debt! 

** But quit the s‘age, that note applies 

For sermons cosmopolitan, 

Hernani Have we filched our prize, 

Forgetting . 2... ? O, the horn’! the horn!’ 

The horn of the Old Gentleman!"’ (P. 69.) 


Yet on the very next page he strikes the 
powerful notes which mapk the baginning of 
‘The Nuptials of Attila,” & poe, whinh fox 
pure strength has not been syrpassed in this 








The Nation. 


| generation, although even this is far too pro- 


longed and discursive: 
** Flat as to an eagle's eve 
Earth hung under Attila. 
Sign for carnage gave he none 
In the place of his disdain, 
Sun and rain and rain and sun 
Cherished men to wax again, | 
Crawl, and in their manner die. 
On his people stood a frost, 
Like the charger cut in stone 
Rearing stiff, the warrior host 
Which had life from him alone 
Craved the trumpet’s eager note. 
O for the time when God did ory, 
Eye and have, my Attila !”’ te UG 
The whole poem has the concentrated and 
waiting strength of the famous equestrian 
statue of Colleone; the woman described is even 
stronger than the men, and is brushed aside at 
last with a disdainful touch that is stronger 
than either: 
“Of the Queen no more was told 
Than of leaf on Danube rolled. 
Make the bed for Attila !’”’ 


(P. 100.) 
If thew and sinew were the test, George Mere 
dith might well count as the first of English- 
writing bards; but even in athletic contests the 
judges take into consideration the element of 
grace. 

The ‘Garden Seerets’ of Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton (Roberts Bros.) has been already praised in 
these columns, and the series is now print- 
ed by itself. It is prefaced by a sketch of the 
young blind poet by the American lady to 
whose kind encouragement and friendly offices 
he was so much indebted, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton. The biographer has done her work 
with delicacy and sympathy. Another carriére 
manquée commemorated in a volume of poetry 
is that of the late David Atwood Wasson 
(‘Poems,’ Boston: Lee & Shepard), in whom 
the world lost a man of rare gifts, so hampered 
by illness and by various struggles as to give 
but a glimpse of what he might have been. His 
poems, as here published, have that kind of 
charm which Keats attributed to Shakspere’s 
sonnets when he wrote, ‘‘ They are full of fine 
things said unintentionally ”; and some of his 
as “ All’s Well,” have already 
among our American classics. 


tinished poems, 

found a place 

There is a flavor of the seventeenth century 

about this poem, rising to a climax in the per- 
fect closing lines, 

“And drowns the dream 

In larger stream, 

As morning drinks the morning star." (P. 127.) 

Mr. Wasson also produced one of the finest 

among American sonnets in that which begins: 


**As unto blowing roses summer dews 
Or morning’s anthem to the treetop choirs *’ 


p. 78) 

an opening which certainly sustains the phrase 
just quoted from Keats. But the usual misfor- 
tune follows when a posthumous volume of 
verse is made up; between these fine scintilla- 
tions occur many pages of mere rhythmic prose, 
and the over-strong praises of the editor lead 
the reader on to some disappointment. <A 
more belated and more questionable tribute is 
in the sumptuous quarto which recalls the fad- 
ing name and the sad career of Henry William 
Herbert, once well known as a sporting writer 

‘**Frank Forester.” His 
collected (John Wiley & 
Sons), are printed on separate quarto sheets, 
and contained in a tasteful portfolio. They are 
illustrated, too, with engraved portraits of va- 
rious Earlsof Pembroke and Carnarvon, and of 
**Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” with all 
of whom Mr. Herbert was connected by blood; 


under the name of 


‘Poems’ are now 


also, of their various country-seats and of ‘‘the 
Meet of the Meadow-Brook Hunt at Old West- 
bury, Long Island.” Besides all these, there 
are representations of the author, his wife, his 
son, and his house; the whole effect being to 
recall and to deepen the tragedy of a wasted 
ljfp, Nr. Herbert WAs, howey er, & good Classi- 
cal acholar, and the translations in this volume 
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are the best part of the poetry; the rest having 
rather the flavor of the Willis period. 

“A Little Brother of the Rich” has hit the 
circulated, 
S. Martin 
enlivening ; 


public taste and has been widely 
but the ‘‘and Other Poems” of E. 
(Mitchell & Miller) are not really 
containing perhaps nothing so good as the con 
densed wit of the preface—‘ Inscribed to the 
editor of the Sun, with the somewhat disquiet- 
ing consciousness that he knows poetry when 
he sees it.” Mr. James Whiteomb Riley also 
publishes a volume of ‘ Afterwhiles’ (Indiana- 
polis: Bowen-Merrill Co.), which contains little 
to solidify his dawning reputation. Perhaps 
what he really needs is to read the ‘dialect 
poems” aloud, and then they would be etfec 
tive. Yet well do this for sixty 
million people, and surely his verses ‘* The Old 
Man and Jim ”- contained in this volume 
—needed no such personal administration to be 


one cannot 


not 
effective and touching. ‘Two other volumes in 
dialect are ‘Poems by the late Irwin Russell’ 
(Century Co.) and ‘ Befo’? de War; Echoes in 
Negro Dialect,’ by A. C. 
Nelson Page (Scribners), 
for artistic purposes a mode of speech which 


Gordon and Thomas 
Both of these employ 


‘*befo’ de war” was found far less attractive; 
and both of them portray the negro of that 
period as such an infinitely blissful being that 
the youthful reader of history must wonder 
why it was ever necessary to convulse the na- 
tion by a Fugitive Slave Law in order to keep 
these happy creatures from running away. But 
they now afford good literary resources, at any 
rate, and these materials are here used with a 
good taste that is conspicuously absent from 
some of the prose work lately done by Southern 
women. 

Sir Edwin Arnold seems especially unpopu- 
lar just now—he and his verse—in London. 
Most of this feeling is doubtless political, as he 
is thought rather exuberant in his loyalty to 
the ‘‘ Empire” for one who used to be classed 
with Liberals. Part of it may be 
to too profuse production, especially in the 
Oriental the easily 
grows tired, as Southey and Moore found be- 
fore him. Yet it is evidently his strongest 
point, and in his * Lotus and Jewel’ (Roberts 
Bros.) neither the original nor the 
French translations seem at all equal to what 
he brings from farthest Ind. The Hindu bal- 
lad, especially, he always handles with great 
vigor, asin ‘** The Rajpiit Nurse” (p. 181); but 
the necklace of pearls which he weaves by way 


also due 


way, of which public 


poenis 


of acrostic for his American wife seems a little 
labored, as it well might be. Yet the mere 
enumeration of gems for a hundred pages daz- 
zles the eyes, and it certainly might deserve 
the name of that ‘“‘lapidary style” which 
Charles Lamb claimed for some briefer and 
livelier effusions of hisown. Another English 
volume, drawn from Italian, not Oriental, 
sources, is ‘ The Disciples,’ by Harriet Eleanor 
Hamilton King (London: Kegan Paul; New 
York: Randolph); a book written, it is said, 
at the suggestion of Mazzini, and embalming in 
really simple and noble blank verse the expe- 
riences of Garibaldi and some of his fellow- 
laborers for the redemption of Italy. A pecu- 
liarly fine and impressive passage, ‘‘ The Ser- 
mon in the Hospital,” by the priest Ugo Bassi, 
has been reprinted in this country, and reached 
a wide circulation, In great contrast to this 
grave, strong book is Field ; 
Chietly Descriptive,” by R. St. John Tyrwhitt 
of Christ Church, Oxford (Macmillan). There 
are here some poems about Palestine, convey- 
ing a little of the flavor of Lord Houghton’s 
Palm Leaves,’ but more feebly; and the rest 
of the book is trivial. Nor will the fame of 
Mr, Swinburne be enhanced by ‘Locrine,’ a 


‘ Free Lyrics 
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The 


dramatic poem showing some of his resources | freshness. cra 

of rhythm and alliteration, but with no strong t s of 

grasp of character, and attaining about t If. fori 

grade of Sir Henry Taylor's less successful ting f | 

poems of this kind Edwin t Fair,’ { ess ul 

instance (Worthington hay ilnsa 1 
England may be regarded as at last avenged | { ! 

for the many tales told of the inability of 

sons to take a joke made at their own expens 

Mr. Thomas Brower Peacock, author of * Poems 

of the Plains and Songs of tt Solitudes’ 

Putnams), whose previous volume was lashed ‘ 

with sharp satire through a column of the . ba 

Saturday Review, here reprints the whole re 

View as an encomium, and his prefatory b 

grapher rejoices in it as a crowning triumy 

When the Saturday Review says, in its : I k t 

sionally lively way, that Longfellow and Bry fresh and : 


too En 
bard should be ‘ta soaring 
not be 


muses 


ant are vlish, and that the 
‘inspired by the bed-ridden Pieria 
when it pron 


: ¢ 


more astonishin verses Of what it calis th 
truly remarkable contemporary epi when it 
the author alternately to Homer, N, 
Alfred Austin; when it ends by 
‘We ha never read any 


poetry so exnberantly 


COULpPATes 
P. Willis, and 
fervently saying: 
American 


the author accepts it alland reprints the notice 
with gratitude on an advertising sheet. We 
can do no less, under such circumstances, than 
give an example of the chief 


narrative poem 


commemorating a hero now dearer to the En 


lish heart, apparently, than even to our own Lus ] 
Where Wild Bill fought the dead st TT. He 
ro thrice the number ‘ tha Fretar R 
He flies, he flashe ert : 7 
He kills before, behina t ~ Qy _— 
Sho nalls ie | sa 
He fires witl h rapid THe aut 
( strear yf tir doth « f 
I me fi he moutl s t t I i 
Fo each hand I vO ‘ Ww re : 
His thundering vells . . 
Which te s foes } lefties ‘ 
lis long I i : al 
And lashes the 1 ! dad 
tte I ~ lLK il I ! 
Wit eapons vl ! I i 
Ana | ¢ 
Shy oe Betty st ev 
G LNs easily 
This is from the Rhy f t ret N nst 
War,” and there are a hundred pages of it. e eX ! 
The late Matthew Arnold is mentioned in the t t 
appendix as one who thought well of the wor still ithe ] 
and found in it, apparently, those qualities t t 
distinction and interest whieh he d ied t S 
recognize in Emerson and others, ‘ sits 
‘Lyra Christiana: a Treasury of Sa 1! as poss ft 
Poetry, selected and arranged by H. L. | e const? 
author of Hymns from the Land of | the wr cs of 
T. Nelson & Sons), is a fairly ge select f ns i 
devout poems, one for every day in the yea ‘ R 
It shows, however, a curious slovenliness in in educate " 
editing, having no alphabetical iex of au \ : 
thors, titles, or first lines iving Roset ( Got 
for * Rossetti,’ and making Lord Houcht I 
appear sometimes under his title, and some : i 
times as ** R. Monckton Myles” { Milnes v} S 
poems of unknown authorship are sometimes | thet s 
credited to ** Anon.” and agai st hr 
‘“Unbekanntes.” Ingreat contrast to this volun t ¥ 
is the thorough and admirable exeeutior Ma g ‘ 
A. H. Bullen’s ‘ More Lyrics from | 1 
Song-Books’ (London: Nimmo},in w h t e 5 
wondrous period of litera his I savs that his 
sacked once again throug the manus pt his s 
Books of Airs” and ‘ Sets of Mad 3 
whieh the great English libraries are still s 
How cheap seems all the modern L i s 
of triolets and French measures, compared wit 
the freshness, vigor, and variety of this series ves s 
of mere gleanings after a harvest wl seems t : 
destined never to be quite exhausted thos t t t $ 
who wish for one new \ I t 
and no more—as a sur Mer ~ 
can safely commend this. It wAsg 
called a pew volume in every sans . i 
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King Leopold always tox 
uch of the book is 
occupied with his letters and those of Prin 

Albert. In the two men paid a 
visit to Brussels, this being the first 


journeys which they undertook togethe 


in his two nephews. and m 


T8356 young 
of several 
vid 
they associated with all manner and condition of 


There 


men, not even excepting the dreaded Carbonari, 


thereby giving great offence to many of the 


ruling families in the fatherland. Duke Ernst 
has a sense of humor and a good seent for any 


hi 


many royal and other 


oddity of character, and enlivens 


anecdotes of the 


pages 
with 
distinguished personages with whom he was 


brought in eontact. Some of these stories he 


only repeats from hearsay, having heard them 
from his uncle lates to a scene between 
the latter and King Frederick William ILI. of 
just the battle of 


Prince Leopold, who was then serving in the 


One re 


Prussia, before Leipzig. 
Russian Army, had been sent to the King to get 
to 


time, 


him give certain instructions, He waited 


and as the King did not appear or 


some 
send out any message, he sent in an urgent re- 


quest for an answer. Thereupon the King 


came out in very bad humor, declared that 
many hours ago he had requested the Emperor 
Alexander to h 


appear on the battle-ficld in the Russian or the 


inform him whether he should 


Prussian uniform, but had received no reply, 


and was surprised that Prince Leopold had 
brought none. When the latter ventured to in- 
terpose a modest remonstrance, the King burst 
out ina rage, ‘‘I must know, first of all, what 
uniform Iam to wear, for I shall most assuredly 
not march without trousers.” 

Another royal anecdote is in regard to King 


Louis of Bavaria. In 1840 the Duke, in his ca 
pir 


a Visit te 
fortnight 


‘ity as an officer in the Saxon Army, was on 


»the camp at Nuremberg, and spent a 


in intercourse \ he royal family. 
One day, after dinner, the King asked him, 
** How inthe world are you going to kill this 
evening 27” The young man admitted, with 


embarrassment, that for want of some 


some 


thing better to do he was voing to visit the 
monkey theatre. The King seized the idea 
» and said, ‘‘ Cll go with you,” 


with childish glee 


oil 


p- 


of all 
the performance, 


and, in spite ts, insisted on 
After the 


peared in the barn in the full panoy 


prote 
burgwomaster a 
of off 


Ss! eech of weleon 


! 
yA 


and made a patriotic 1e to his 


beloved King, which was received with great 
applause. Then the King jumped ona bench 
and called out ina loud voice, ‘* isthat meant 
for me or for the monkeys Of other royal 
ties there is frequent mention Ata grand 





dinner which the author attende England, 


King William LV. slept nearly the whole e 


ning. Louis Philippe was very sympathetic to 
the young Prince. He was a perfect master of 
the German language, even speaking the vari 


He was a man of strong personal 
his fee 


antipathy to Thiers 


} } . 
ous dlatects 


and carried ling's 


feelings, 


He 


into polities 


The lat 


hada grea 


ter Was very near-sighted, and, on one occasion, 
While inspecting paintings at Versailles, knock 
ed |} nose against an easel, upon which the 
King called out to him, amid the laughter of 
the whole company, ‘* That’s what happens to 


to everyth 
IS45-40) occupy 
The Duke 

directly 
He 
‘onstitu 


‘e the 


IPF MOses in ing. 





Nutlons Of 


considerable space in this narrative 


himself and his domi: were not 


much affected by the events 1OSt 


years 


is subjects a « 


had voluntarily given h 


tional government some tim storm 


appeared on the horizon, and had a reputation 
fi ntertal iberal at pat ti senti 


» ° ' . . 
k a fatherly interest | even made to him from rey 
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olutionary quarters 








to put himself at the head of a national mov 

ment. His account of *h, by a 
imely display of be a revolt 
in the neighboring ‘ shows 
that if the rulers had possessed a little courage, 


the Revolution would have made even less 
headway than it did. On the other hand, if 
the revolutionists had known how much dread 
they inspired in the breasts of the rulers, they 





would have followed up ‘ir successes more 
vigorously. 
Inthe dreary years immediately following 


the Revolution, the Duke was a warm partisan 
of Prussia as avainst Austria, and of the theo 
ry that Germany had no hope of unity and 
vreatness except under the leadership of Prus- 
sia. This view, although now a commonplace, 


was then a controversial question, and remain- 
cut the Gordian 
bl \l 


he Schleswig-Holstein problem, 
the in 


ed so until IS04, when Bismmarek 


: : 
knot of t 


though only thirty-two years old, Duke 


1850 brought about the congress of sovereigns 
and presided over it. Its deliberations came to 
nought, through the lack of determination on 


Prussian ruler, but subsequent 


the part of the 





events have gone far to vin ite the patriot 
ism and clear-sightedness of the Duk 
Many other interesting top ure treated 


fully in this volume, such as the Spanish mar- 
the poli 


riages, the Greek question, in fact, all ! 


agitated Europe from 
the ade! 


an enlightened prince 


tical complications that 


1830 to 1850, ‘ssiOn re rains 


The impre 
of the author is that of 


who takes a serious view of his responsibilities, 


and is animated by a warm affection for his 
larger fatherland. One is tempted to apply te 
him the lines which Goethe wrote of the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
Kl ist unter den Fiirsten Germa ns f I 
hie ite 
Kurz und ss amal ist sein Land, issig nur was er 
veri a4 
Aber so wende nach int s we le 1 hau 
ehrilt 
ler la wir ¢ } t tscher mit Deutscher 
‘ 


Allin ine Geschicht ler Lit if Tes Mit 
telalters i fhendland Von Adolf Ebert. 
Leipzig. IS74-1ISS87. 3 vols., $8 | xu 
624; viii, 404; vill, 529 

THE history of the Classi tin during the 

Middle Ages is one of the most interesting sul 

jects of study, and one almost entirely untouch- 

ed: histories of Latin litcrature usually ending 
with the fall of the Western Empire. Yet 
what more Inspiriting st ct of literary study 





found than the mode and 


could be extent of the 
preservation of classic literature during this 
period, and the influence of individual writers 
like Vi l, Ovid, 1 Plautus Thanks to 
Comparetti’s ‘ Virgilio nel medioevo, Bartsech’s 
‘Albrecht von Halberstadt und Ovid im Mittel- 
alter,’ einhardstoettner’s ‘ Die klassischen 


and R 
SchriftstcHer des Alertumis in ibrem Einflusse 
Piautus,’ 


auf die spateren Litteraturen, [. Bd, 


named, 


authors 








Vrite V se, To sup 
{ After t fall 
wWwever, tr literature 
se of 1 nat 








literatures w Latin in ! Christ in 
spirit, and almost exclu ly ecclesiast in 
ntents It this Christian-Latin litera 
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not peculiar to this literature, were obliged to 
pass through it in order to reach the national 
his litera 


literatures. The long duration of t 


ture, its great volume and varied interest, en- 
titled it to consideration by all students of the 
modern literatures, but it has been almost en 


tirely neglected by all except those concerned 


with ecclesiastical history and literature, It is 
Ebert's glory to have made this field accessible 
for the first time 
raled 


way its supreme importance and interest as an 


to all classes of scholars, and 


to have reve in a luminous and masterly 
‘part of European literature. 
had to deal with the Chris 


of the period of which we 





organi 
Those who have 
tian-Latin literature 
ure speaking, know how difficult it has been to 
First in order 
esiastical biographical «ic 


find a guide through this field, 
of 


tionaries like Jerome's 


time are the eccl] 
, Which, with additions 
the 
and long a standard 
Th the similar productions of Cave, 
Oudin, Du Pin, and Ceillier, in which the histo 


by various writers editions of Miraus 


in 


Fabricius, was work. 


mM Came 
element gradually increased in 

What could not be found in these had 
literary annals of the} 


rical impor 


tance. 





to be sought in the 





monastic orders: Pez and Ziegelbauer for the 
Benedictines, Qucetif and Echard for the Domi 
nicans, Wadding for the Franciscans, Backer 
for the Jesuits, ete.—works of which it is im 


ehly, but which, besides 


possible to speak too hi \ 
I the 


wing scarce, lacked entire comparative 
method. 

The magnitude of the task naturally fright 
1 history of 
the whole tield; the few attempts in this direc- 


ened any one from undertaking ¢ 
tion, like Berington’s (‘The Literary History 
of the Middle Ages’), being utterly worthless 
Indeed, had but 


pre mentioning, one of 


when Ebert began his work, he 


three lecessors worth 
them incomplete, and the other two devoted to 
the Christian-Latin literature of a particular 
We refer to Bihr’s ‘ Die christlichen 
id fioms’ and 
Die christlich-rémische the * His- 
dea France, by the Benedic- 
tines (nnd Jater by a commission of the Institut 
J. J. 
toire littéraire dela France avant Charlemagne, 
sous Charlemagne, et durant les Xe et Xe sié- 


country. 
Dichter ur Geschichtschreiber 
Theologic 


toire litteraire la 


de France); and, finally, Ampeére’s ‘ His- 


Bihr’s work is on the old bibliographi- 
the 


ines’ * Histoire littéraire’ is a work of 


mae 
Cies. 
eal plan, and is now quite antiquated , 


liet 


Benedict 


very uneven execution; and Ampére’s book, 
while pleasant reading, is somewhat superfi 
After has the 
literary productivity of France at all times in 


her history, and while all branches of Chris 





all, remarkable as been 


literature were cultivated her 
of 


he 


tian-Latin on 
France during this 


all 


soil, a literary histor 


y 
take t 


period cannot one of 
Europe. 
If we have 


pre lecessors, it 


place ol 
dwelt thus at length on Ebert’s 
has been in order to bring out 
lifticulties he had to 


ter, and to be able to estimate at its true value 


more clearly the encoun 


his successful performance of a herculean task 
Before criticising the results of his labor, it 
be well to distinct 


author’s undertaking, for, str¢ 


will form a 
enough, 
some eritics have entirely failed to sce what 
voal, although the main title 
ly d it. In the 


volume Ebert Says distinet 


was the author's 
of the work sufticient eclares 
preface to the first 
ly, after defining the 
of the Middle Ages 

rature is here treated, therefore, entirely in 
regard to the literature of the Middle Ages, and 
wt. Not as i 


oot uf 


Christian-Latin literature 


* The Christian-Latin lite 


as a part of 


product, nor as 
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nality of 


No one was better qualitie 1 for his diff lit 
task than was Prof. Ebert, whose pre 
knowledge of every period of European liter 

ire has been attested by a mass valuable 
articles and books, and enables him constant 


influences which would 1 


‘Oo point out 
escaped another. The general mode of treat 
ment is a compromise between the older 
biographical method and the modern pragmat 

literary history. The authors are treated 
hronologically one after the other, with an 
account of their lives and works, and a synthe 
sis of the period to which they belong is given 
in an introductory essay placed before th: 
livisions of the work. There are incon 
veniences in this method, and it is to be re 
yretted that the author did not fuse his mate 
What, however, dis 
tinguishes Ebert's history from its predecessors, 


rials into one narrative. 


besides its extraordinary thoroughness and 
orrectness, is an absence of bibliographical 
baggage, although all necessary references are 
given, and the completeness with which the 
works under examination are characterized 
and analyzed. Too much praise cannot be be 
stowed upon this feature. Only those who 
have worked their way with aching brain 
through the thicket of mediw#val theological 
literature (much of which is entirely uninterest 
ing in itself, but of vital importance for its 





ater influence) can appreciate the et 

pains and toil this part of the work must have 
st the author. To mention but one example, 

\ugustine’s ‘ Civitas Dei’ is analyzed in fow 
en pages, in which every point of importa 
the twenty-two books is clearly brought 

In other words, Ebert's analyses are sometime 

venuine compends of the original, at 

mimense saving to the student 

The reader must not expect to find in Ebert 

erfect substitute for the earlier works 


» Oudin, Fabricius, etc. It was no par 





1 to give a mplete hist 3 
tian-Latin literati brar 
vork embraces Lit ract ii-m i { 
iscetic as well as the historical literatu the 


gmatic-speculative and polemical only ex 
eptionally. Ebert's original plan was to write 
i general history of the medival literature of 
Europe. What he has 
history of Christian-Latin literature from its 
beginning to Charles the Great (vol. i): the 


a complished is the 


Latin literature from Charles the Great to the 
leath of Charles the Bald, S77 (vol. ii); and the 
Latin literature from the death of Charles the 
Bald to the commencement of the eleventl 
entury, together with the beginnings of the 
national literatures, Anglo-Saxon, German, 
ind Freneh (vol. iii). 
sxiven the history ot that branch of Lati: 


In other words, he has 


iterature, without the classic pale 
est the national literatures of Europe, a 


has brought his work down to the be 








t those literatures, except in belated Italy 
Spain 
The period which follows is of su ‘ 
est no om aun be a better guide 
ive bee: \ sals 
the study of this per 
and easier of ces ert 
vhat wasat <less Was 
rt aid d \ s s 
task accomplis] : 
demanded it. Let us 
ful he was spared to do so m 
srudge his weary hand its well-earned st 


May his declining vears be cheered by a hearty 
recognition of bis monumental wor} 


ountry 
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In the first place, we may save from 
a possible disappointment sume book-buyers 
who expect to find in the work a treatise on 
Roman or Italian law, 


reasons, 


In the second place, as 
the work of an English scholar who rises above 
the *‘ parlor-philology” of Miller and Sayce, 
and shows himself familiar with the literature, 
results, and methods of the most recent investi- 
gations in comparative philology, it isa rara 
Thirdly, the book is a most im- 
portant contribution to the history of the Italic 


dialects 


avis in terris, 


Verner is no statesman or law-giver, but a 
modest Danish philologist, who, in 1875, pub- 
lished in Kuhn's Zeitschrift (vol. xxiii) the re- 
of investigations which summarily ex- 
plained a great residue of so-called ‘‘ excep- 
tions” to Grimm’s law by referring them to the 
influence of a pro-ethnic system of word-ac- 
Thus the hitherto inexplicable discord 
between che ¢ of vater (Goth. fadar) and the d 
of bruder (Goth. bréthar) was referred to the 
ancient accentual difference of marjp (Sanskr. 
pitd) and dpatwp (Sanskr. bhrdtad). On thesame 
principle was explained the apparently arbitra- 
ry representation of pro-ethnic s-, sometimes 
by s, sometimes by r. Thus the 7 of ear 
(Lithuan. ausis) and the s of nose (Sanskr. nds) 
both represent a pro-ethnic s, but the ancient 
accent followed in the former case and preced- 
ed in the latter. The fact that, in the original 
inflection of the preterite of strong verbs, the 
accent was upon the root in the singular, but 
upon the ending in the plural, explains the dif- 
ference of consonant in J was; Ger- 
man er war, like our vulgar ‘“‘he wor,” is due 
to the analogy of the plural. 


sults 


cent. 


we were, 


It is this form of ‘‘ Verner’s law ” in its ap- 
plication to the Germanic sibilants that Con- 
way, by a happy inversion of ultramontanism, 
proclaims as a rule of order for their Italic 
brethren. It is a well-known phonetic law that 
s between vowels in Latin is changed to r; thus: 
nefarius but nefastus, funeris but funestus, 
gero but gestum, virus: Greek ids , etc. Still, a 
goodly number of exceptions have remained, 
despite all the juggling and conjuring of the 
grammarians, as nasus, miser, asinus, quaeso, 
In all 
these. according to Conway, the s has been re- 
tained on account of the preceding accent. 

In order to explain all the cases of change to 
r, he is obliged to assume that the accentuation 
of the period when rhotacism took place was 
not entirely the same as that of the classical 
age. Here his results lack certainty. A por- 
tion of the changes to 7 are also caused by the 
proximity of the vowels i and u; thus, while 
quaéso, which is used only in the first singular, 


vasum, Caesar, casa, caseus, rosa, etc. 


preserves its s, quaérit, quaérimus, ete., ac- 
cept r under the phonetic influence of ¢, and 
quaeréban, quaerémus, ete., through the shift 
of accent. The physiological reason for this 
influence of ¢ and u is fully established by a 
course of proof that forms perhaps the most 
brilliant and universally serviceable feature of 
the essay. 

The author appears to be unconscious that a 
suggestion of a solution similar to his own was 
made by Sophus Bugge in vol. xl of the ?hei- 
nisches Museum (1885), p. 475; and he takes no 
notice of an article by Wackernagel in vol. 
xxix of Auhn’s Zeitschrift (1887), pp. 127 seqq., 
which shows a similar though less far-reaching 
influence of the accent upon sibilants in Greek. 
The book is full of fruitful suggestions upon a 


ge 
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Roberts’s ‘Introduction to Greek Epigraphy’ 
(1887), which shows a like careful use of latest 
German sources, though not the same fertility 
of thought and independence of judgment, 
should come from a fellow and tutor of the 


same college ? 


— a 


The Seminary Method of Original Study tn 
the Historical Sciences illustrated from 
Church History. By Frank Hugh Foster, 
Professor of Church History in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Oberlin. Charles Scrib- 

1888, Pp. xi, 129. 





ner’s Sons. 
advanced historical students 
will alike Prof. Foster’s lucid and 
suggestive little book. He has set out to do 
three things: to show that investigation is 
valuable to any student and practicable in any 
large college ; to lead students into the best 
methods ; and to show the special necessity 
for ‘seminary ” training in the education of 
ministers. He has done all three things well. 
The first question which would be asked by a 
college president about a new method of in- 
struction is: Does it help men on in the 
world? And though Prof. Foster does not dis- 
cuss the bread-and-butter aspect, he does make 
it plain that the work of investigation pays; 
that it pays the world at large, through the 
knowledge opened up; that it pays the stu- 
dent, through an increase of power. The four 
chapters in which the author describes the 
seminary method are studded with sugges- 
tions; no one who is trying to learn some- 
thing about history from the sources could fail 
to find help in them. The distinction between 
‘¢ puide-books,” sources, and other men’s work 
is made especially clear. The principal defi- 
cieucy seems to be a failure to direct students 
at the beginning of their work to the primary 
bibliographical helps, such as Vallée’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphie des Bibliographies,’ Petzholdt, and 
the indexes to periodicals. In this, as in the 
two other parts of the volume, the constant il- 
lustration by specific examples adds to the value 
of the book and makesit useful to persons obliged 
to work without a teacher. The third part, on 
the application of the method in theological 
seminaries, has more than a pedagogic impor- 
tance. The Church cannot hold educated men 
save by a fearless application of the principles 
of historicel evidence to its own beginnings 
and doctrines. To train the clergy in investi- 
gation means not only that they will be more 
powerful and better equipped men, but that 
they will be able to meet the critic upon his own 
ground, 

For the neatness of type and binding, and for 
the convenient table of contents and index, the 
author and publishers deserve the thanks of the 
reading public, 


and 
welcome 


TEACHERS 








The Life of Amos A, With Ex- 
tracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
By his son, William Lawrence. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Lawrence. 


1SSS, 


THE author of this volume has discharged his 
filial oftice well, He has told enough, and with 


| sufficient illustrations from journals and corre- 


wide range of subjects more or less directly | 


connected with the principal theme. 
Mr. Conway isa former scholar of Gonville 


and Caius College, Cambridge. Is it a mere 


coincidence that another recent English book, 


| dition to the text. 





spondence, to give a clear idea of his father’s 
life and character, and we never, for a mo- 
ment, wish that he had been less explicit in his 
details or less expansive in his treatment of par- 
ticular matters. The proportions and the ar- 
rangement of the book are excellent, and the 
photographic illustrations are an admirable ad- 
No amount of writing could 
and pleasant an idea of the 
house at ‘‘ Cottage Farm” as the picture of its 
smothered Mr. Lawrence suggests 


have given so full 


cosiness, 
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that the record of his father’s work and mo 
tives may have an interest and inspiration 
which some may not find in the biographies of 
greater men. It may well be so, and we could 
wish that it might be very widely read by busi- 


| ness men, especially by those having a great 


deal of money. But there is a class who need 
iteven more-—the labor reformers, for whom all 
‘apitalists are selfish knaves. Mr. Lawrence's 
methods of generosity and public spirit wer 
not unexampled. There are many such as he 
in the community, and they are doing more to 
solve ‘the labor problem” than the Anti-Po- 
verty Association and all the medicine men, 
more or less famous or infamous, who have 
each a panacea for our social ills. 


Mr. Lawrence was well-born, being the 
second son of Amos Lawrence, one of the 


brothers of whose business energy the city ot 
Lawrence, Mass., is the enduring monument, 
a man of great probity and simplicity and 
social earnestness. Young Amos wasa good boy 
—even his Harvard rustication being a precau 
tionary measure—but he was not so extremely 
virtuous that he could not write to his father: 
‘‘The morality and general observations of 
your letters, disconnected from the other mat- 
ters and printed, would make a very instruc- 
tive volume.” As early as his Senior year he 
developed for himself a scheme of life to which 
he was entirely true in after years, with the 
exception of its literary prospect. He meant 
to bea rich man with a literary and farming 
attachment. To wealth and farming he attain- 
ed, but not to the literary part. He would hold 
his wealth in trust for others’ good, as weli as 
for his own enjoyment, and this he always did. 
One of his least successful business enterprises 
resulted from his acquaintance with the Rey. 
Eleazer Williams, of French Dauphin noto- 
riety. The pretender wanted money on his 
Western lands, and gradually unloaded all of 
them on Mr. Lawrence, who, finding them very 
burdensome, did all he could to improve the 
intellectual and moral condition of the people 
living on them. 

The chapters relating to Mr. Lawrence’s po- 
litical and anti-slavery action are the most in- 
teresting in the book. He was an anti-slavery 
Whig, much interested in Liberian emigra- 
tion. The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was a great shock to the cheerful optimism 
he had been cherishing. He immediately be- 
came the principal coadjutor of Eli Thayer, 
whose Massachusetts Emigrants’ Aid Associa- 
tion conspicuously aided in making Kansas 
a free State. He was the Treasurer of the As- 
sociation, and he advanced all the money which 
its frequent stringency demanded, besides be- 
ing the principal contributor to thefunds. The 
town of Lawrence was named for him in token 
of his important aid. He was well acquainted 
with John Brown, and had great admiration 
for his character, while doubting the soundness 
of his judgment more and more as time went 
on. He headed the subscription which secured 
to Brown's family the North Elba farm. He 
had no knowledge of Brown's Virginia plans. 

But all this experience did not make him an 
Abolitionist, nor even a Republican. It was 
his house that received Sumner after Brooks’s 
attack, but a Fillmore tlag hung over it. In 
1860 he was the Union-saving Bell and Eve- 
rett candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 
In February, 1861, he went to Washington, 
with others, to urge the Crittenden Compro- 
mise. Failure awaited him, and he went home 
and—began to drill his friends and neighbors 
The war found in him a vigorous champion. 
He could hardly be deterred from enlistment. 
He recruited the battalion of cavalry which 


was commanded by Col. Charles R. Lowell. 
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‘harities that soothed the horrors of the t N 
found him equally earnest, and when the ' 


was over he was one of the prime movers 2 =— re 
e building of Harvard Memorial Ha H 
iman of many benefactions, and 
e and social life so orderly and beautiful : 
i. of sweet amenities, that one cannot re 
tory of his life without a sense of h 
anionship. His manly independence wa 
aps, his most prominent trait, his con . . : 
with the Union-saving meeting after Har : x . . 
Ferry notwithstanding—for he was one ot z 
whom Webster had indoctrinated w ) : 
dea that the Union was the sine qua , 
ir political existence , , : I 
ba th 
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In the first place, we may save from 
a possible disappointment some book-buyers 
who expect to find in the work a treatise on 
Roman or Italian law, 
the work of an English scholar who rises above 
the *‘ parlor-philology” of Miller and Sayce, 
and shows himself familiar with the literature, 
and methods of the most recent investi- 
gations in comparative philology, it isa rara 
Thirdly, the book is a most im- 
portant contribution to the history of the Italic 
dialects 


reasons, 


In the second place, as 


results, 


avis in terris. 


Verner is no statesman or law-giver, but a 
modest Danish philologist, who, in 1875, pub- 
lished in Kuhn's Zeitschrift (vol. xxiii) the re- 
sults of investigations which summarily ex- 
plained a great residue of so-called ‘‘ excep- 
tions” to Grimm’s law by referring them to the 
influence of a pro-ethnic system of word-ac- 
cent. Thus the hitherto inexplicable discord 
between tne t of vater (Goth. fadar) and the d 
of bruder (Goth. bréthar) was referred to the 
ancient accentual difference of marjp (Sanskr. 
pitd) and ¢patwp (Sanskr. bhrdta). On thesame 
principle was explained the apparently arbitra- 
ry representation of pro-ethnic s-, sometimes 
by s, sometimes by 7. Thus the 7 of ear 
(Lithuan. ausis) and the s of nose (Sanskr. ndsd) 
both represent a pro-ethnic s, but the ancient 
accent followed in the former case and preced- 
ed in the latter. The fact that, in the original 
inflection of the preterite of strong verbs, the 
accent was upon the root in the singular, but 
upon the ending in the plural, explains the dif- 
ference of consonant in J was; we were. Ger- 
man er war, like our vulgar ‘he wor,” is due 
to the analogy of the plural. 

It is this form of ‘‘ Verner’s law ” in its ap- 
plication to the Germanic sibilants that Con- 
way, by a happy inversion of ultramontanism, 
proclaims as a rule of order for their Italic 
brethren. It is a well-known phonetic law that 
s between vowels in Latin is changed to r; thus: 
nefarius but nefastus, funeris but funestus, 
gero but gestum, virus: Greek ids , etc. Still, a 
goodly number of exceptions have remained, 
despite all the juggling and conjuring of the 
grammarians, as nasus, miser, astnus, quaeso, 
In all 
these, according to Conway, the s has been re- 
tained on account of the preceding accent. 

In order to explain all the cases of change to 
r, he is obliged to assume that the accentuation 
of the period when rhotacism took place was 
not entirely the same as that of the classical 
age. Here his results lack certainty. A por- 
tion of the changes to; are also caused by the 
proximity of the vowels i and u; thus, while 
quaéso, which is used only in the first singular, 
preserves its s, quaérit, quaérimus, ete., ac- 
cept + under the phonetic influence of ¢, and 
quaerébam, quaerémus, ete., through the shift 
of accent. 
influence of ¢ and u is fully established by a 


vasum, Caesar, casa, caseus, rosa, ete. 








The physiological reason for this | 


: | 
course of proof that forms perhaps the most 


brilliant and universally serviceable feature of 
the essay. 

The author appears to be unconscious that a 
suggestion of a solution similar to his own was 


made by Sophus Bugge in vol. xl of the Phei- | 


aisches Museum (1885), p. 475; and he takes no 
notice of an article by Wackernagel in vol. 
xxix of Auhn’s Zeitschrift (1887), pp. 127 seqq., 
which shows a similar though less far-reaching 
influence of the accent upon sibilants in Greek. 
The book is full of fruitful suggestions upon a 
wide range of subjects more or less directly 
connected with the principal theme. 

Mr. Conway is a former scholar of Gonville 
Is it 


and Caius College, Cambridge. a mere 


ecincidence that another recent English book, 


OT 


The 


Roberts’s ‘Introduction to Greek Epigraphy’ 
(1887), which shows a like careful use of latest 
German sources, though not the same fertility 
of thought and independence of judgment, 
should come from a fellow and tutor of the 


same college : 


Nati 
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The Seminary Method of Original Study in 
the Historical Sciences illustrated from 
Church History. By Frank Hugh Foster, 
Professor of Church History in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Oberlin. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1858, Pp. xi, 129. 

and advanced historical students 
will alike Prof. Foster’s lucid and 
suggestive little book. He has set out to do 
three things: to show that investigation is 
valuable to any student and practicable in any 
large college ; to lead students into the best 
methods ; and to show the special necessity 
for ‘‘seminary ” training in the education of 
ministers. He has done all three things well. 
The first question which would be asked by a 
college president about a new method of in- 
struction is: Does it help men on in the 
world? And though Prof. Foster does not dis- 
cuss the bread-and-butter aspect, he does make 
it plain that the work of investigation pays; 
that it pays the world at large, through the 
knowledge opened up; that it pays the stu- 
dent, through an increase of power. The four 
chapters in which the author describes the 
seminary method are studded with sugges- 
tions; no one who is trying to learn some- 
thing about history from the sources could fail 
to find help in them. The distinction between 
‘* guide-books,” sources, and other men’s work 
is made especially clear. The principal defi- 
ciency seems to be a failure to direct students 
at the beginning of their work to the primary 
bibliographical helps, such as Vallée’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphie des Bibliographies,’ Petzholdt, and 
the indexes to periodicals. In this, as in the 
two other parts of the volume, the constant il- 
lustration by specific examples adds to the value 
of the book and makesit useful to persons obliged 
to work without a teacher. The third part, on 
the application of the method in theological 
seminaries, has more than a pedagogic impor- 
tance. The Church cannot hold educated men 
save by a fearless application of the principles 
of historical evidence to its own beginnings 
and doctrines, To train the clergy in investi- 
gation means not only that they will be more 
powerful and better equipped men, but that 
they will be able to meet the critic upon his own 
ground, 

For the neatness of type and binding, and for 
the convenient table of contents and index, the 
author and publishers deserve the thanks of the 
reading public. 


TEACHERS 
welcome 


The Life of Amos A. Lawrence. With Ex- 
tracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
By his son, William Lawrence. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


1888, 


THE author of this volume has discharged his 
filial oftice well, He has told enough, and with 


sufficient illustrations from journals and corre- 
spondence, to give a clear idea of his father’s 


| life and character, and we never, for a mo- 


| dition to the text. 


ment, wish that he had been less explicit in his 
details or less expansive in his treatment of par- 
ticular matters. The proportions and the ar- 
rangement of the book are excellent, and the 
photographic illustrations are an admirable ad- 
No amount of writing could 
have given so full and pleasant an idea of the 
house at ‘‘ Cottage Farm” as the picture of its 
sinothered Mr. Lawrence suggests 


cosiness. 
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that the record of his father’s work and mo- 
tives may have an interest and inspiration 
which some may not find in the biographies of 
greater men. It may well be so, and we could 
wish that it might be very widely read by busi- 
ness men, especially by those having a great 
deal of money. But there isa class who need 
it even more—the labor reformers, for whom ali 
capitalists are selfish knaves. Mr. Lawrence's 
methods of generosity and public spirit were 
not unexampled. There are many such as he 
in the community, and they are doing more to 
solve ‘‘the labor problem” than the Anti-Po- 
verty Association and all the medicine men, 
more or less famous or infamous, who have 
each a panacea for our social ills. 


Mr. Lawrence was well-born, being the 
second son of Amos Lawrence, one of the 


brothers of whose business energy the city ot 
Lawrence, Mass., is the enduring monument, 
a man of great probity and simplicity and 
social earnestness. Young Amos wasa good boy 
—even his Harvard rustication being a precau 

tionary measure—but he was not so extremely 
virtuous that he could not write to his father: 
‘“‘The morality and general observations of 
your letters, disconnected from the other mat 

ters and printed, would make a very instruc 

tive volume.” As early as his Senior year he 
developed for himself a scheme of life to which 
he was entirely true in after years, with the 
exception of its literary prospect. He meant 
to bea rich man with a literary and farming 
attachment. To wealth and farming he attain- 
ed, but not to the literary part. He would hold 
his wealth in trust for others’ good, as weli as 
for his own enjoyment, and this he always did. 
One of his least successful business enterprises 
resulted from his acquaintance with the Rey. 
Eleazer Williams, of French Dauphin noto- 
riety. The pretender wanted money on his 
Western lands, and gradually unloaded all of 
them on Mr. Lawrence, who, finding them very 
burdensome, did all he could to improve the 
intellectual and moral condition of the people 
living on them. 

The chapters relating to Mr. Lawrence’s po- 
litical and anti-slavery action are the most in- 
teresting in the book. He was an anti-slavery 
Whig, much interested in Liberian emigra- 
tion. The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was a great shock to the cheerful optimism 
he had been cherishing. He immediately be- 
came the principal coadjutor of Eli Thayer, 
whose Massachusetts Emigrants’ Aid Associa- 
tion conspicuously aided in making Kansas 
a free State. He was the Treasurer of the As- 
sociation, and he advanced all the money which 
its frequent stringency demanded, besides be- 
ing the principal contributor to thefunds. The 
town of Lawrence was named for him in token 
of his important aid. He was well acquainted 
with John Brown, and had great admiration 
for his character, while doubting the soundness 
of his judgment more and more as time went 
on. He headed the subscription which secured 
to Brown's family the North Elba farm. He 


| had no knowledge of Brown's Virginia plans. 


But all this experience did not make him an 
Abolitionist, nor even a Republican. It was 
his house that received Sumner after Brooks’s 
attack, but a Fillmore tlag hung over it. In 
1860 he was the Union-saving Bell and Eve- 
rett candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 
In February. 1861, he went to Washington, 
with others, to urge the Crittenden Compro- 
mise. Failure awaited him, and he went home 
and—began to drill his friends and neighbors 
The war found in him a vigorous champion. 
He could hardly be deterred from enlistment. 
He recruited the battalion of cavalry which 
was commanded by Col. Charles R, Lowell 
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; war found him equally earnest, and when the 
war was over he was one of the prime movers Parr 
in the building of Harvard Memorial Hall. H : ; 
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By Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ ete. 


Hillingdon Hall 


Or, The Cockney Squire. A Tale of Country 
Life. By R.S. Surtees, author of ‘ Hand- 
ley Cross,’ ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ 
ete. 12 full-page illustrations by Wildrake 
Heath, Jellicoe, printed on Whatman paper 
and colored by hand. Demy 8vo, 520 pp., 
cloth, $4.00. 


Note. —This, one of the best of Mr. Surtees’s 
works, was originally commenced in the ‘** New 
Sporting Magazine,’’ and illustrated by the inimi- 
table artists, Wildrake and Heath, but was not 
completed in that magazine. It was afterward 
published complete in a three-volume edition. 
rhe five illustrations now added are by John Jel- 
licoe, and illustrate the latter portion of the work 
not done by Wildrake or Heath. 


Princetoniana: 


Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table 
Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish 
Princetonian, the Rev. Charles A. Salmond, 
M.A., Rothesay. With portraits, ete. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


*“*A very interesting work. . . The agree- 

able conversational style in whic h the brief me- 
moirs are written makes this part of the work 
Jleasant to read beyond the common run of simi- 
ar memorials. The collection of jottings from 
the lectures and table talk of Dr. A. A. Hodge is 
valuable forthe racy vivacity and point of the 
various utterances, which have quite as much 
biographical as theological significance. 
Will be welcomed as an interesting memor ial of 
two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of 
the manner in which theology is taught at 
Princeton, ’’—Scotsman. 
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By Captain the Hon. D, A. Bingham. With 
numerous illustrations, 2 vols., demy Svo, 


cloth, $8.00. 


‘*Captain Bingham’s work is exhaustive, and 
it will take rank as an indispensable and most 
valuable book.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
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Christian. In Svo, cloth extra, $5.75, 


Princess 


The Margravine was the sister of Frederick 
the Great, and exerted great influence over his 
character. Her Diary wonderful narra- 
tive of the petty intrigues and gossip of the 
German Court. 


is a 


The volume has as frontispiece an Autotype 
Copy of the Portrait in Berlin. 
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ye! may say in regard to all manner of books 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing f 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature, for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
Professor Henry Morley. 
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COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.4 

FAIRHOLT” S$ COSTUME IN ENGLAND “(ition. ) 2 vols. 


LESSING’ Ss a AOKOON. Translated. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
PROSE WORKS. 5 vols. 

M SRE’S DRAMATIC W ORES. 3 vols. Transl. $4.20. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. 

PL yhoo H’S LIVES. 4 


is.) $5.60, 






:% 


(Stewart & Long’s 
2vols. $4. 


a 


Translated, 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also 


to those interested. New Catalogue of 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Three Nota ble 
Books. 


Dr. Hitchcock's Last work. 


Eternal Atone 
ment. 


By the late Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
$1.50, 


12mo, 


‘** The intense earnestness of this great Chris- 
tian scholar was mostimpressive. His own faith 
wes firm as a rock, and his language will impart 
firmness to the faith of others. The sermons 
are models of style.’’—Phila. Bulletin. 


** Eloquent in style, vigorous, and eminently 


sound, . Nun. 


What is the Bi: 
ble? 


By George T. Ladd, D.D.  12mo, 82.00. 

‘The book is not controversial, but instruc 
tive. and as framk as it is learned, It may be 
commended to all fair-minded readers who wish 
a reasonable view of the Bible and a reverent but 
open freatme nt of the results of modern criti- 
cism, Christian Register, 


** Not destructive, but constructive; nota bun- 
dle of negations, but positive and assertive. It 
is intensely interesting to every person of reli- 
gious sensibilities.’’— Boston Literary World, 


The Spell of Ash 
taroth. 


“A remarkable romance. so unique in its mo- 
tive, so originalin theme, and so brilliant in its 
treatment, that it willattract unusual attention. ”* 

Boston Traveller 

“Planned upon entirely original lines, the story 
is made notable by a strong dramatic movement, 
rich Oriental color, and a succession of striking 
spectacular effects. The tale is of fascinating 
interest-—romantic, Qramatic, and picturesque, 

Horvishury Telegraph. 


The Spell of Ash 
taroth 


‘It will command instant 
strength, its boidness, and its sentimentality. 
aes wnity is over it and in it. Hartford Post. 

* The style is exquisite and the interest absorb- 
ing. **—( ‘hicayo Inter-Ocean, 

It isa daring novel, of a kind new to modern 
faction.” Philadelphia Times. 

* Written with great vigor, excitingly dra- 
matic in character, and impressive in power.’*— 
Boston Gazette. 


The Spell of Ash 
taroth. 


12mo. 


attention from its 


By Dutiield Osborne. 31.00. 


* For sale at all Bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





